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CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Greratp Hopeton was his sister’s senior 
by four years, and had just completed his 
collegiate course in a highly-respectable uni- 
versity. The Hopetons patronized nothing 
that was not eminently respectable. Gerald 
had graduated with very moderate honors, for, 
disliking hard work even more than did Ada, 
he had not pretended to strive for the prin- 
cipal prizes. Nevertheless, his health had 
given way from some cause during the latter 
months of his senior year—a failure which it 
was convenient and becoming to attribute to 
incessant application, and Ada’s second ob- 
servation was elicited by the alteration in his 
appearance. 

‘Why, Gerald, how thin and pale you are! 
What have you done with your good looks?’’ 

‘‘Transferred them to you—if one may 
judge from the improvement in your face and 
figure!’? was the good-humored rejoinder. 
‘*Upon my word, little sis, you have ripened 
rarely! You were never exactly a fright, but 
now you are absolutely enchanting !”’ 

With a smile of affectionate pleasure he 
stooped again to kiss the velvet cheek; a 
salute she received as willingly as she had 
done the compliment it enforced. 

‘* Where is mother?’’ he asked. 

‘*Here she comes !’’ said Ada. 

A comely matron, whose resemblance to 
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beth son and daughter was too strong to be 
mistaken, emerged from the hall behind them 
as the latter spoke. The meeting between her 
and the returned collegian was tender and 
cordial; but although Mrs. Hopeton’s eyes 
were slightly moist and her delight unfeigned, 
her soft tones were measured, her manner stu- 
diously graceful. Ada’s remarkable aplomb 
was plainly inherited, no less than acquired. 
Gerald was far more frank and abrupt in his 
address than either of the others, more care- 
less of the effect of his speech and demeanor. 
He went into the house to bring out an easy 
chair for his mother and another for himself, 
and, sitting in the cool, breezy porch, they 
talked happily, seemingly without reserve, of 
home affairs and of events which had trans- 
pired in the experience of each since their 
last reunion. The understanding between 
them was thorough and harmonious. It was 
seldom that their tastes conflicted, or opinions 
clashed. 


Two hours had gone by, and the luncheon 
season was at hand, when Gerald asked, neg- 
ligently :— 

‘* By the way, sis, who was the youthful 
maiden whom I frightened away from your 
presence, as I came around the corner of the 
house? Does she always prefer to lie upon 
the floor, and does she talk habitually in such 
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tunate to overhear? She looked like an odd 
genius!”’ 

**It was Rizpah Lowrie, a school-fellow of 
mine, who is on a visit to us, just now,’’ re- 
sponded Ada, quietly. ‘‘She is somewhat 
eccentric in her language and behavior, but 
she is a good-hearted creature, and I know 
how to make allowances for her. She was 
kind to me when I had that terrible attack of 
diphtheria at school, and, as she is an orphan, 
and has no home to which she could go during 
the holidays, I felt sorry for her, and invited 
her to spend a couple of months with me.’’ 

‘*An orphan! Has she a good supply of the 
indispensable ?’’ queried Gerald. 

‘*Not enough to tempt suitors, I imagine. 
Her father is still living. I should have called 
I think that 
Mr. Lowrie is a man in very moderate vircum- 
stances.’’ 

‘*Miss Rizpah is certainly very much at- 
tached to Ada,’’ said Mrs. Hopeton, conde- 
scendingly. ‘*And, in consideration of this 
fact, I am willing to overlook deficiencies and 
peculiarities that would otherwise cause me 
to doubt the expediency of encouraging the 
intimacy.’’ 

‘*For example ?’’ said her son, interroga- 
tively. 

Ada interposed. 


her motherless—not orphaned. 


** Indeed, mamma, it is hardly just to preju- 
dice Gerald against the poor child! She loves 
me sincerely, Ger! You must feel kindly 
towards her, and treat her courteously, on 
that account, if from no other motive. She 
has some fine traits, too, as you will confess, 
when you know her well.’’ 

‘What did you call her?’’ asked the bro- 
ther. 

‘*Rizpah—Rizpah Lowrie!’’ Ada could not 
help smiling in repeating the name. 

‘* Where, under heaven, did she pick up 
that outlandish title? Is she a Jewess? It 
seems to me that there is some connection 
between Rizpah and our school Scripture 
readings.”’ 

**Tt is not likely that she ‘ picked up the 
title,’ of her own accord. She once read me 
the whole history of the first woman who bore 
the name—some Bible heroine, or other. She 
said that it was a touching story, but I have 
forgotten the incidents. I believe, though, 
it is somewhere in the Old Testament. I do 
not imagine that there is Jewish blood in her 
veins. She probably owes her queer preromen 





to the extraordinary taste of her god-parents. 
They did her a great wrong in conferring it.’’ 

During this discussion, Rizpah lay upon 
her bed in her chamber in the easterp wing 
of the house. Having really overworked 
mind and body during the past session, Na- 
ture tempted her irresistibly to indulgence in 
this species of recuperative languor, which 
Mrs. Hopeton denounced to her daughter as 
unseemly indolence, and Ada amiably excused 
by such friendly phrases as, ‘‘ But, recollect, 
mamma, the poor girl has had no one to train 
her to more industrious habits!’’ 

Now, Tennyson in hand, the idle creature 
divided her attention between him and the 
seaward view; or, with closed eyes, mused 
lovingly of Ada’s pleasure in having her bro- 
ther again with her, the tidings of the young 
master’s return having spread rapidly through 
the homestead and plantation. Already the 
student had a lofty seat in the dream-chari- 
ber of the imaginative girl, concerning who.n 
he questioned so idly, and his sister answered 
coolly. He was Ada’s brother, and Ada loved 
him—lauded his talents, person, and heart, 
in eulogistic terms that were not familiar to 
her lips. Taking these limits as the outlines 
of her sketch, it was easy and gratefal work 
for Rizpah to portray a faultless man—before 
whose inimitable perfections Sidney, Raleigh, 
Bayard, and Crichton bowed in humble ac- 
knowledgment of their own unworthiness. 

If the painter trembled and hung back in 
diffidence, that was to Ada’s pitying percep- 
tions ungraceful shamefacedness, when the 
sister came to summon her to luncheon, and 
to receive her almost tearful congratulations 
upon the recent blissful event, it was not that 
she dreaded lest the ideal image should be 
rudely shattered by the appearance of the 
veritable flesh-and-blood Gerald, but she was 
actually overwhelmed by a sense of her own 
insignificance, her unfitness to stand in the 
presence of herhero. She entered the dining- 
room shyly, and bowed blushingly, without 
glancing up, in recognition of Ada’s introduc- 
tion. 

‘*My friend, Miss Lowrie— my brother 
Gerald !’’ 

Rizpah felt herself overshadowed by a tall 
figure that, she could hear and feel, moved 
forward to meet her; saw, beneath her down- 
cast lashes, a white hand, slender and aris- 
tocratic, extended invitingly towards hers. 

‘*T cannot meet, as a stranger, one of whose 
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kindness to, and affection for my dear little 
sister here I have heard somuch. You must 
let me be your friend, also, Miss Lowrie !’’ 

‘* Thank you!’’ Rizpah murmured, in grate- 
ful confusion, resigning her fingers to the re- 
spectful pressure that ratified the compact. 

Then Gerald gallantly conducted her to her 
seat at the table, ani, thanks to the adroit 
address, than which Rizpah could concieve of 
nothing more beautiful and feeling, and his 
flattering proposal of friendship she found, 
when she finally gathered courage to look at 
him with her bodily eyes, that the dream- 
image was still unbroken and undimmed, 
although it might be altered in certain unim- 
portant respects. 

‘‘For example,’’ as he would himself have 
said, his features were less classic and regu- 
lar than she had depicted them. His brow 
was neither high nor broad, nor had it the 
smooth fulness of the Greek Antinous, and 
the marked projection of the upper lip injured 
the effect of the lower part of the face. But 
he had soft brown hair, curling luxuriantly ; 
not with effeminate closeness of ringlet, but 
in large heavy waves about his temples and 
neck. His eyes were pleasant in expression, 
and in color and shape like Ada’s; and his 
present unusual pallor and thinness lent an 
intellectual cast to his countenance. Asilky 
moustache, one would never have guessed 
was deepened by artificial means from flaxen 
to a nut-brown hue, shaded his mouth and 
enhanced the whiteness of his really fine teeth ; 
aud his figure would have been remarkably 
good, had not a slight stoop rounded the 
shoulders and narrowed the chest. Notwith- 
standing the drawbacks we have enumerated— 
to Rizpah’s eyes, unused as they were to 
dwelling upon noble specimens of manhood— 
her friend’s brother presented a model of 
masculine comeliness and grace. 

What recked she, that, as she sat opposite 
to him, drinking in his lightest utterances 
with pleased avidity, he noted every circum- 
stance ef her behavior—every peculiarity of 
her appearance that confirmed his mother’s 
and sister’s report of her eccentricities? Her 
hair was rough, she having forgotten to brush 
it, when she got up from her lounging-place 
above-stairs ; and the same lounge had not 
improved the condition of her cambric wrap- 
per. Her collar was askew, and her belt 
pinned on negligently—very loosely—for she 
‘‘ liked to have room in which to breathe, de- 





testing corsets, whalebones, hooks and eyes,’’ 
as refined tortures of civilization. 

‘Overgrown, dowdyish, and plain — but 
bright !’? was the sum-total of Mr. Hopeton’s 
catalogue, made out while he rattled on, 
sometimes to, and more frequently at her, 
with descriptions of college scrapes and way- 
side adventures. ‘‘ Will she do to flirt with, 
I wonder, in the absence of metal more attrac- 
tive—just to keep a fellow’s hand in!’’ 

He had ample leisure and opportunity in 
the which to prosecute his inquiries in that 
direction during the ensuing week. 

The day succeeding his return was cloudy 
and damp; the four or five that followed it, 
wet and stormy. 

‘*Tam a convert to your doctrine, Rizpah! 
With you and your lotos-eaters, I am ready 
to sing—‘ There is no joy but calm!’”’ said 
Ada, on the fifth morning, entering the parlor 
where were seated her brother and her guest. 

Rizpah turned brightly at this address. 

** You do indeed look like a shivering ane- 
mone!’’ she laughed. ‘‘ Come to the fire!’’ 

Resigning her comfortable rocking-chair to 
Ada, she knelt upon the rug beside her, and 
chafed the pretty fingers with her brown ones, 
regarding her friend with that radiant look 
of affection that always imparted clearness 
and softness to her irregular features. 

‘*You were born for sunny weather, ma 
mignonne! for that ‘blest isle’ where the 
‘skies never frown and the clouds never 
weep.’ Following out our theory of metemp- 
sychosis,’”? she added to Gerald—‘‘she was 
first a pearl, securely protected from danger 
by the rough, strong shell inclosing her; 
next, a lily of the valley, nestling under the 
broad leaves that kept off wind and rain; 
then, a white dove, loved and defended by a 
stronger mate.’’ 

‘*And you?’’ inquired Gerald, with a sem- 
blance of interest in her lively vagaries. 

‘Oh! I was a flint—a bit of shingly beach, 
upon which the tide beat incessantly ; then, 
a fir-tree, a stiff, stunted evergreen in a gloomy 
churchyard. I can remember just how the 
rain-stained tombstones looked! Next, I 


developed into a stormy petrel—an unlucky 
Mother Carey’s chicken. 
body you now see !’’ 
‘“*A decided change for the better!’’ re- 
marked Gerald, with emphasis. 
Rizpah colored at the compliment, common- 
place and tame as was its expression. 


Lastly, I put on the 
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‘* Now, for Gerald!’’ said the sister, mis- 
chievously. ‘‘Give us his pedigree, or what- 
ever you call it.’’ 

The blood rose higher and warmer in Riz- 
pah’s sallow cheek. 

‘‘T cannot! I’m not sufficiently acquainted 
with—I have not made his characteristics a 
study. I mean that I should not presume,’’ 
she stammered confusedly. 

‘‘AmI then an enigma? so formidable a 
lusus nature ?’’ pleaded Gerald’s most insin- 
uating accents. 

Ada shook her head at him, over the un- 
conscious Rizpah’s shoulder, with a frown 
and smile that signified at once amusement 
and deprecation at his line of conduct. 

‘Reserve your choice ammunition for 
nobler game !’’ said eye and gesture. 

But Mr. Hopeton was obstinately bent upon 
being ungenerous. With tact for which Riz- 
pah blessed him in her heart, he opened the 
volume he had laid aside at his sister’s en- 
trance. 

‘* We were reading Shirley aloud—a rare 
treat, for which Iam indebted to Miss Riz- 
pah’s excellent taste. Have you any objec- 
tion to listening ?’’ 

‘*None whatever.’’ Ada suppressed a yawn. 
‘‘If I had surmised what the nature of the 
morning’s entertainment was, I would have 
brought down my work. I can never enjoy 
reading thoroughly unless my fingers are 
employed while I listen. I am sorry you did 
not send for me when you began.”’ 

Rizpah was already at the door. 

“‘T will bring down your embroidery !’’ she 
exclaimed, and vanished before Ada could re- 
monstrate. 

Not that the young lady was averse to being 
waited upon in her own house by her sworn 
thrall. If it pleased Rizpah to offer such at- 
tentions, it was not a trial to the object of her 
devotion to accept them. Indeed, she had 
become so used to the like service that she 
would have marvelled at their discontinuance ; 
have accounted their omission a slight. 

She pulled up the blue border of her bur- 
nous more closely about her neck. Ennuyée 
as she professed to be after the continuous 
storm of the past few days, her dress was ar- 
ranged with the same regard to neatness and 
becomingness as ifthe sky had been all smiles 
and any hour might bring a host of appre- 
ciative visitors. This white pearl, this guile- 
less dove of innocence and propriety could, 








by no stretch of the most uncharitable- im- 
agination, be called a voluptuary, but she did 
love herself with a singleness and fervor of 
attachment unequalled by any other senti- 
ment of her nature. Why should not Riz- 
pah delight to honor and serve one whom she 
herself esteemed worthy of all esteem and 
homage? When the warm downy folds of her 
drapery were adjusted to her liking, she put 
out a small foot upon the hassock before her, 
tipping the toe of the fairy slipper towards 
the ruddy flame—a movement so exactly 
similar to the action of a graceful kitten in 
the same circumstances, that had Rizpah 
witnessed it, she might have changed one 
link in the theory of metempsychosis, so far 
as this divine damsel was concerned. 

‘‘ Whose fancy was it to have the fire 
built ?”’ 

‘“‘It was my suggestion, seconded by Miss 
Rizpah,’’? answered Gerald. ‘* Cozy —isn’t 
it?” 

‘‘Very comfoftable! I hope I did not in- 
terrupt a confidential colloquy over the 
embers. The situation is dangerous. And 
that reminds me, Ger. dear, to warn you to 
be careful. You may go too far, when you 
have such very pliable material. It is not 
often that one meets with a subject who is at 
once so unsophisticated and so susceptible.”’ 

‘“‘There is the beauty of the game !’’ con- 
fessed the male flirt, without a touch of 
shame. ‘She believes every word that I tell 
her; and, after my experience with the very 
knowing damsels hereabouts, and the still 
older hands around the University, simplicity 
and ready faith, like this girl’s, are positively 
refreshing. She bores a fellow, now and then, 
with her extempore reviews of poems he has 
never read, and treatises which he never 
means to examine; but I can put up with 
these in consideration of the original and 
diverting things she throws in along with her 
literafy disquisitions.”’ 

‘*She is in a fair way to become a profes- 
sedly learned woman,’’ said Ada, again yawn- 
ing. ‘‘Wasthere ever such stupid weather ? 
Yes! she is a predestined old maid and blue- 
stocking !’’ 

‘When she puts on the azure hose, ‘t is 
to be hoped that she will keep them in better 
repair than she does those she now wears !”’ 
rejoined Gerald. ‘‘ Her left slipper is down 
at the heel, and she has a hole in her stock- 
ing as big asa sixpence. Why don’t you 
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lecture her, or, at any rate, drop a hint ina 
friendly way, as to the advisability of taking 
care of her clothes, and combing her hair— 
of looking more like other people, and less 
like a wild savage f’’ 

‘*It is one of my cardinal rules never to 
meddle with what does not concern me!’’ 
Ada extended her other foot; surveying the 
spotless stocking and rosetted slipper in com- 
placent content. ‘‘If she chooses to make 
a fright of herself, I have no objection. She 
enjoys it, I suppose, or she would not do 
it. She answers my purpose very well as she 
fs. Where would be the sense of mortifying 
her, and troubling myself, by making officious 
suggestions? Depend upon it, advice-giving 
is a most thankless office. The practice is 
utterly opposed to my principles.’’ 

‘*What a cold-blooded little philosopher 
you are!’’ said Gerald—but not disapprov- 
ingly. ‘‘I think, sometimes, that your veins 
are filled with iced milk! But will you not 
be ashamed to introduce your protégée to your 
more stylish friends? What will the Beau- 
monts, and Byrds, and Ruperts say to your 
choice of a companion? Fancy Em. Chal- 
loner’s stare of superb disdain, when she sees 
her!”’ He laughed outright at the imaginary 
scene. 

“IT do not care what other people say or 
think!’’ The fair face was nonchalant as 
was the speaker’s tone. ‘* Perhaps’’—smil- 
ing archly—‘‘ some of our visitors may have 
a taste for contrast. Of course, I do not 
acknowledge that I need a foil, but if one is 
accidentally offered me, I cannot hinder the 
impression produced by the opportune chance. 
I am glad to be assured that your heart is not 
in deadly peril’’—the smile was amiably con- 
temptuous now—*‘ for, entre nous, our excel- 
lent and most prudent mother is not free from 
fears upon this point.’’ 

Gerald whistled—a low prolonged note of 
astonishment and derision. 

‘*You may set her mind at rest, there! 
Think of my playing the Simon Pure adorer 
to—’? 

Rizpah’s swift footstep upon the threshold 
stayed the rest of the sentence. He was 
thoughtfully turning over the leaves of 
‘*Shirley,’? when the voluntary handmaiden 
appeared, carrying Ada’s basket of worsted 
and an antiquated work-box, which she—the 
bearer—had disinterred from the depths of 
her trunk, 
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‘* Are you going to sew?’’ inquired Ada, in 
comic amazement. 

Rizpah looked ashamed. 

‘*Yes—while your brotherreads. At least, 
Ican examine and set to rights this cabinet 
of curiosities.’’ 

‘What an odd-looking casket, or trunk, 
that is!’’ said Gerald, extending his hand for 
it. ‘* Will you allow me to look at it ?’’ 

‘*It belonged to my mother,’’ answered 
Rizpah, as she relinquished it. ‘‘I keep it 
for her sake. It was one of my earliest play- 
things. Icould not have been more than two 
or three years old whe: I used to handle her 
spools of cotton and tangle her skeins of silk, 
seated upon the carpet near her table, while 
she read or wrote. No other toy kept me 
quiet so long. I suppose that was the reason 
it was given me so often. I am afraid it is 
not in better order now than then, Mr. Hope- 
ton ?’”’ 

For Gerald had touched the spring and 
raised the lid, which was curiously inlaid 
with different colored woods. 

Ada glanced amusedly at the medley of 
sewing utensils, scraps of paper—some of 
them covered with writing, others with un- 
finished pencil-sketches ; others yet, printed 
fragments, clipped from the columns of news 
or literary journals, and tossed into this re- 
ceptacle for safe-kéeping; colored chalks, 
pieces of sealing wax, pressed flowers, and 
bits of tinsel; the various odds and ends col- 
lected by an untidy school-girl, and deposited 
here, as they had been gathered, in careless- 
ness or caprice. 

‘‘T think you have amorning’s work before 
you!’’ said Miss Hopeton, uncovering her 
pretty basket, where every ball, and skein 
and needle had its appointed place, and fitting 
her gold thimble upon her taper finger. 

‘¢So much the better, since I shall not then 
be driven to take up a needle in order to 
maintain the farce of industry. Now, Mr. 
Hopeton! we await your lordship’s plea- 
sure !’’ 

Gerald’s reading was scarcely passably 
good. Elocution had not been his forte at 
college. Ada’s taste was too cultivated for 
her not to perceive his imperfections in this 
respect, but she did not allow the sense of 
these to mar her equanimity of spirit. Few 
things unconnected with her personal welfare 
had the power to overcome her quiet determi- 
nation to glide smoothly and happily through 
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life. Nor did the story possess especial in- 
terest for her. She thought Shirley an ama- 
zon; Caroline weak and silly; the curates 
stupid; Helstone uninteresting and boorish ; 
Robert Moore a gloomy bankrupt, of whom it 
was not worth any woman’s while to think 
twice. But if the novel were not engrossing, 
there was abundant solace in her embroidery 
to the gentle needle-woman; and the fire 
having dispelled the smell and chill of the 
sea-fogs that had penetrated to the very 
interior of the house; her seat being easy 
and her toilet irreproachable, she, as usual, 
personified beauteous content. Rizpah had 
already perused the volume she had selected 
for the forenoon study—a circumstance she 
did not reveal to her friends. It is question- 
able whether she did not enjoy the fascinating 
pages the more in consequence of her famili- 
arity with their finest passages and most 
thrilling incidents. 

She was very happy on this rainy day ; the 
happier, because the shrubbery nearest the 
parlor windows was indistinctly visible— 
shapeless gray masses, that might be clumps 
of verdure or granite boulders, and the 
steeping rain plashed sullenly against the 
panes. Her world was, for the nonce, 
bounded by the four walls of that fire-lit 
room, inhabited only by the three who formed 
the fireside coterie, and’ in her secret soul 
she craved no other companionship. Believ- 
ing herself secure of their affectionate appre- 
ciation—for confidence in Ada’s abiding love 
was a fundamental tenet of her creed; and, 
as Gerald had stated, she had lent implicit 
credence to his insinuated and asserted in- 
terest in her character and happiness; this 
home-scene was like a glimpse of fairy-land. 
Already she stood at the gates of her Damas- 
cus, with no longings for any brighter and 
more enduring Eden. 

The ‘cabinet of curiosities’? having been 
restored to a faint pretence of decorous 
arrangement, and two-thirds of the original 
contents having gone to feed the willing fire, 
Rizpah secreted within the lid of the open 
box a treasure she had found amid the rub- 
bish. It was asquare of drawing-paper, firm 
in texture and in surface, undefaced. Sup- 
plied with this impromptu easel, she pro- 
ceeded to trim a pencil, dexterously and 
foiselessly ; pushed back her ottoman to a 
position which she believed to be out of the 
range of Ada’s vision, and instead of amusing 





herself with needle and thimble, began to 
sketch. It was not the first instance, by very 
many, during her intercourse with her bosom 
friend, in which the unsuspecting girl had 
reckoned without her hostess. It was a pro- 
verb in Ada’s home, that she had eyes in the 
back of her head—a tribute to her powers of 
discernment which she never disclaimed. 
Before the artist had completed the outline of 
the head that grew rapidly into shape under 
her fingers, the hazel orbs twinkled sly mis~- 
chief to the mimic pansies she was fashioning, 
and over the coral lips flitted a gleam more 
like mockery than would have appeared there, 
had she not known herself to be as free from 
observation as Rizpah fancied that she was. 

Gerald read on, in unaffected “ignorance of 
any by-play. He liked to hear the sound of 
his own voice, and, besides being flattered by 
the silence of his auditors, his attention was 
really engaged by the story. Without enter- 
ing fully into the spirit of the narration, or 
discovering and enjoying its best points, he 
found it ‘‘very interesting.’? Thus the ani- 
mated tableau remained unchanged in its 
several features, until a servant opened the 
door to announce that luncheon was on the 
table. 

Slight as was the noise occasioned by his 
entrance, Rizpah started violently, and shut 
down the cover of her box. Ada’s movement 
was as quick, and before the spring bolt 
clicked into the socket, the sketch was in her 
hand, while her subdued laugh of triumph 
drew Gerald’s notice to the action and her 
prize. 

‘‘ Very well done, Rizpah, dear!’’ nodded 
the sister, patronizingly. ‘*No, no, my 
love!’’ eluding poor Rizpah’s grasp at the 
paper. ‘‘ You must not hide your talent in 
a napkin. See, Ger., this is really a very 
tolerable likeness of a young gentleman of 
our acquaintance.”’ 

And the abashed artist saw with shame and 
distress her work passed over to the last 
person upon earth she would have wished 
should scrutinize it; stood rooted to the floor 
with terror at the dizzy fancies crowding upon 
her, as to what he would think of her un- 
maidenly boldness; dreading to hear him 
speak, lest his very intonation should betray 
his disgust. Whatever may have been Ada’s 
design in thus exposing her friend to mortify- 
ing misconstruction and the pangs of offended 
modesty, it is certain that she had done Riz 
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pah a signal service with Gerald, if a foothold 
in his good graces could be reckoned an 
advantage to a girl, situated and constituted 
as she was. He was immensely flattered by 
the discovery that the physiognomy he con- 
sidered eminently prepossessing, not to say 
handsome, had found favor in the eyes of 
another, and that other, one of the sex whose 
universal captivation was his pet ambition. 
Furthermore, the pencilled miniature was free 
and masterly in style; and the likeness pre- 
served his best, because most intelligent 
expression. His thanks for the honor done 
him were couched in delicate and gentle- 
manly, rather than gallant terms, and without 
heeding Ada’s proposition, that he should 
retain the drawing and exhibit it to his mother, 
he restored it to the rightful owner, with a 
look of deep and grateful meaning, that had 
in it no touch of vain or presumptuous signi- 
fivance. 

For the rest of the day, he strove success- 
fully to dispel whatever shade of uncomfortable 
feeling might still haunt the mind of the 
visitor and draughts-woman, in consequence 
of the occurrence of the forenoon; labored to 
convince her that his esteem and respect were 
augmented, not decreased, by the episode. 
He had found out for himself, unaided by 
information which Ada could have given, had 
she chosen, or recollected to do so, that Riz- 
pah had a sweet and powerful voice, and that 
while, in instrumental music, her school- 
fellow and patroness unquestionably bore off 
the palm, the comparative vocalization of the 
two girls was as the twittering of a wren to 
the warbling of a mocking-bird, pouring out 
his whole soul in melody. He coaxed Rizpah 
to sing for him through the twilight, pro- 
tracted and more dusky because of the low- 
hanging clouds; and, while Ada mused or 
dozed in front of the lazy, winking embers, 
he hung over the songstress, in a real or 
simulated trance of speechless ecstasy. He 
was honest in the declaration that he had 
never before hearkened with equal delight to 
his favorite songs—for his ear and taste were 
naturally good, and both told him that this 
was no common feast of sweet sounds. After 
supper they practised a duet, his quickness 
and self-confidence being, to some extent, an 
offset to her more thorough knowledge of 
music. In this, as in most other studies, he 
was superficial. 

But he was not one who liked to be tutored, 


1 





in the smallest matters, by a woman. He 
had what a certain class of preachers call ‘‘a 
realizing sense’’ of his dignity, as one of the 
high and puissant lords of creation, whose 
vocation it was to impart, not receive. He 
took far greater pleasure in teaching Rizpah 
chess—a game of which, he was glad to learn, 
she was totally ignorant—than he had found 
in the exercise at the piano. Ada took the 
vacant music-stool, while the two earnest 
faces bent over the checkered board. She 
practised indefatigably, and, at length, every 
day, and her execution to-night was remark- 
able for brilliancy. She slighted none of her 
undertakings; but, had not the supposition 
been too absurd, one might have thought that 
she was, now, stimulated or piqued into 
diligent effort by Rizpah’s late performance. 
Once, a shade of genuine vexation clouded 
her features; but as her back was to the 
speakers, whose observations had conjured up 
the ominous gloom, no one was the wiser for 
the unguarded betrayal of human and femi- 
nine weakness. 

‘Ts not that strain divine ?’’? she overheard 
Rizpah whisper, during a minor and pianis- 
simo passage, introduced with fine effect by 
the composer, and managed skilfully by the 
present performer. 

‘Tg it??? said Gerald, more audibly. ‘‘I 
did not notice it particularly. I seldom trouble 
myself to listen to these very scientific pieces ; 
care but little for purely instrumental music. 
Half of the time there is no soul or life in it; 
it is a sort of school-girl jingle, or, if it is 
rendered correctly, it amounts to hardly any- 
thing better than a display of expert legerde- 
main.’’ 

In three minutes more Ada stood behind 
Rizpah’s chair, so evidently awaiting a pause 
in the game that should afford her an oppor- 
tunity to speak, that the players simulta- 
neously suspended their hands above the 
board, and looked up inquiringly. 

‘*Rizpah—love! do not let me disturb you. 
But the truth is, I feel so miserably jaded and 
depressed by want of out-door exercise and 
this trying weather that I must beg you to 
excuse me for the night. I can sit up no 
longer. I hope I shall be better company to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘* Why, it is not nine o’clock, and we are 
in the middle of our first game!’’ ejaculated 
Gerald. ‘‘I am afraid to let Miss Rizpah go 
before she masters all the moves, lest she 
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should forget them. Can’t you lie down 
upon the sofa, over there, and let us finish 
this ?’’ 

‘*T have said, brother, that I did not wish 
to interrupt Rizpah’s enjoyment!’’ repeated 
his sister, mildly dignified. ‘‘ But I must 
absent myself from such goodly society. 
Keep your seat, my dear! Good-night!’’ 
bending—like a lithe young willow, pensive 
and graceful—to drop a kiss upon her friend’s 
brow. 

Rizpah was a novice in social etiquette, but 
her instinct was too nice and true to allow 
her to think of remaining téte-d-téte with the 
youthful and bachelor master of the house, 
after his sister had withdrawn to her dor- 
mitory. . 

‘*T must go, too!’’ she said, and being, like 
all novices, an indifferent dissembler, she 
spoke, as she felt, regretfully, of the neces- 
sity. ‘‘We can continue our lesson to-mor- 
row. I am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Hopeton, for your kind and patient instruc- 


tions. I have always desired to understand 
chess. Good-evening! I have had a delight- 
ful day!’’ 


Her entertainers each suppressed a smile 
at her ndiveté in thus avowing the enjoyment 
she had derived from Gerald’s company and 
tutelage, and the artless appointment for the 
nextday. Such transparency of thought and 
desire were diverting novelties in their tho- 
roughly-bred household. 

‘*The most consummate simpleton I ever 
beheld !’’ soliloquized Ada, shutting herself 
into her chamber, having returned Rizpah’s 
loving ‘‘Good-night’’ at the door by one re- 
plete with sweetness. ‘‘I foresee that Ger. 
will, man-like, soon grow weary of his too- 
easy conquest; take as little interest in her 
‘refreshing newness’ as he does in legerde- 
main music !’’ 

Gerald had lighted a cigar when the echo 
of the young ladies’ departure died away in 
the hall, and substituted for ‘‘Shirley’’ a 
translation of a French romance, the moral of 
which was remarkably unequivocal. 

‘*There is a possibility of a fellow’s getting 
too much of a good thing !’? he meditated, 
while.searching for the page upon which his 
last reading had been arrested. ‘Literary 
leisure is.very fine in theory, and intéllectual 
girls, whe don’t know that they are clever, 
are nice for a change of diet, but this kind of 
fare.won’t do for every day. I shall hanker 





after spice and pepper, if this confounded 
storm holds on for three days longer.’’ 

Rizpah—a thick shawl wrapped about her 
head and shoulders—leaned from her sea- 
ward window, the raw, clinging humidity of 
the outer air bringing only welcome coolness 
to her hot brow, without retarding the wild 
bound of pulse and heart. It was a strange 
place and season for the indulgence of a 
maiden’s first dream, or rather first hope of 
love, yet it befitted the wild, untrained nature 
and imaginings of the visionary. With eyes, 
melting, glowing, sparkling, as memory and 
anticipation prevailed, she gazed towards the 
black sky and the unseen waste of waters, 
ploughed, as she could picture them now, as 
they had been all day, by fierce gusts of wind 
and pelted into foam by the passionate show- 
ers that broke, ever and anon, from the pitchy 
clouds; hearkened to the hoarse roar of the 
conflicting elements as to the accordant di- 
apason of earthly and celestial symphonies. 
Words escaped her by and by—the same 
phrases, muttered, again and again, in rap- 
ture that was greedy in its eagerness. 

‘It has come! it has come! I feel—I 
know it, and J live !’’ 

Poor, motherless bird! mateless, stormy 
petrel! ever tossed upon the rudest wave of 
life—sore-footed, weary in wing and heart! 
Could rest, peace, love have indeed ‘‘ come” 
to her? ‘*Desire! longing! thirst!’’ Had 
she suddenly found the well—the miraculous 
fountain that was to satisfy all these? Had 
the hour and the spell ‘‘ come,’’ that were to 
unclasp the anguished clutch of the fingers 
upon the burning breast? 

Above all—had the man who now sat alone 
before the hearthstone which was, hencefor- 
ward, a consecrated altar to her, ‘‘come’’ 
into her life as the ‘‘ vicegerent of the Deity ?”* 
Was he meet to receive the adoration of the 
‘rapt, burning soul,’’? marvelling unspeak- 
ably that it glowed with such fire and was 
not consumed? that ‘‘ knew’’ the reality of 
her bliss; ‘‘ felt’? the riotous excess of this 
rushing flood of happiness, and yet could say 
**T live !’’ 

(To be continued.) 

A Worp ror Grums.ers.—In every man’s 
cup, how bitter soever, there are some cordial 
drops, some good circumstances, which, if 
wisely extracted, are sufficient to make him 
contented, and, if not happy, at least resigned. 











GRANDMOTHER MERIDITH. 


BY (THE HERMIT). 


WE had all drawn around the evening fire 
but Grandmother Meridith, who sat by the 
gas-light reading the paper, this evening 
bordered and interlined with a deep mourning 
badge. Presently she laid it down, and taking 
off her spectacles began to wipe the mist from 
them and her eyes, all the while murmuring 
in a low tone to herself: ‘* A great and a good 
man is gone! Poor William! I little thought 
you would be the first to go!”’ 

‘Why, grandma, did you know him?’’ 
asked Maggie, looking up with an interested 
air. 

‘* Yes, dear, but long years ago.’’ 

Maggie was but seventeen, of a romantic, 
imaginative turn of mind. Something in the 
old lady’s voice struck her as being peculiarly 
mournful for the oecasion, and at once sug- 
gested all sorts of romances. Following the 
impulse of the moment she went up to grand- 
mother. 

**Come, grandma, let me wheel your chair 
near the fire; then tell me all about it, won’t 
you? It must have been pleasant to have 
known suck aman. Was it when you were 
a young lady ?”’ 

**Yes, dear, when I was young; and, maybe, 
it will do you good to hear about it, Maggie, 
as you are a wild young thing, as I was at 
your age.”’ 

We all drew close around her, an interested 
group of listeners, as she, settling herself 
comfortably in her chair, began her story. 

**I was the only daughter, much petted 
and flattered in my own family. I was con- 
sidered handsome, then, and, being very gay 

_and fond of dancing, I had many admirers. 
Most people thought I was very wild, and 
called me a coquette; perhaps I did flirt a 
little, not because I wanted the beaux, or to 
break their hearts—but I had the beaux, and 
naturally being kind-hearted, I treated most 
of them well dnd friendly. Some of them 
were foolish enough to fall in love with me. 
I never thought much about any of them, 
excepting Willie Morton and George Meridith; 
that was your grandpa, my dear. You know 


he has been gone home a long time, and now 
Willie has gone too. 
here !’? 


Well, I won’t be long 








‘But, grandma,’’ impatiently exclaimed 
Maggie, ‘‘what about grandpa and Mr. Mor- 
ton ?’’ 

** Well, well, dear, you see I’d known Wil- 
liam Morton since I was twelve years old. I 
always knew he liked me better than any- 
body else, but I did not trouble myself much 
about it. One night, when I was about 
seventeen, I went to a ball at Mrs. Duplés’. 
Your grandpa was her nephew, and had come 
to pay her avisit. He was handsome, wealthy, 
and only twenty-three. All the girls were 
determined to catch him, and of course looked 
their prettiest ; I danced with him once, but 
did not notice him much after that. Willie 
Morton was there, too; he was a young lawyer 
then, only twenty-five; but he wasn’t rich, 
and he wasn’t handsome—only his eyes, they 
were large, beautiful brown ones. Early in 
the evening I saw him talking to Mrs. Duplés, 
and from their manner thought they were 
talking about me; after that Willie seemed 
ill at ease and moody for the balance of the 
evening. That night, when he parted from 
me, he bade me ‘Good-by,’ saying he was 
going away for two or three months, and 
asked me to correspond with him. As I had 
treated nim rather badly that evening, and 
thought he was only jesting, I assented. 

‘“‘The next day George Meridith called. I 
was more pleased with him than before. A 
sleighing-party had been arranged by some 
of the young folks for the next day. He in- 
vited me to go with him, which I did. We 
had a merry time of it, though I did feel a 
little badly when Willie’s partner told me 
he had left town to be gone two or three 
months. 

“The weeks passed, and with them fre- 
quent visits and all sorts of attentions from 
your grandpa. Willie wrote to me twice; 
the first letter I didn’t notice, though I thought 
a good deal about it ; the second I replied to, 
telling him I was only in jest in promising to 
write, and that my father did not permit me 
to correspond with gentlemen. After that I 
heard nothing more from him. 

‘* Your grandpa was very popular, and con- 
sidered a great match ; besides, half the girls 
were in love with him. Iwas such a giddy 
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young thing that I thought it would be a 
triumph to carry off the prize; and, with 
foolish delight, imagined the chagrin of the 
girls when they should know it. I deter- 
mined he should address me, not that I cared 
anything for him then, or intended to marry 
him; but I was young, and had never had 
any religious training, and thought it no harm 
to have a little sport out of it. He was such 
a clever fellow, I knew he could easily get 
married, and wouldn’t take it very hard if I 
didn’t have him; but I was determined he 
should ask me. After awhile he paid me so 
much attention that almost every one thought 
we were engaged. Mrs. Duplés was anxious 
for the match, and encouraged them to think 
so. Papa was a rich man for those days; he 
owned large ships on the seas, and was often 
away from home. He brought us many hand- 
some things from across the water, so that 
our house was comfortably and elegantly 
furnished. Mamma was a kindly woman, 
and made us all happy, only she had rather a 
tender side towards riches. She liked Willie, 
and thought he was smart; but he was poor, 
so she rather encouraged me to like your 
grandpa. 

‘One evening, it was mearly the end of 
winter, a very cold night, just such a one as 
this; the wind was howling around the house 
in a mournful kind of way. I had gone into 
the parlor to be alone, and crouching down 
in front of the fire leaned my head against a 
chair. The curtains were drawn back alittle ; 
as the light from a neighboring house was 
reflected on the street I could see all the 
passers-by. How handsome the high-backed 
mahogany and hair-clothed furniture looked! 
the curtains of dark crimson, and the great 
silver candelabras, with large wax candles, 
gave itsuch a cosy appearance. I shall never 
forget how it looked that night. A sense of 
comfort and drowsiness was stealing over 
me, when I saw a figure just passing the 
window. It half paused and glanced in, and 
then passed on. My heart would give a little 
bound, for it was very much like Willie Mor- 
ton. He had been gone for three months. I 
was determined not to show any pleasure, 
and resolutely kept my place at the fire, look- 
ing out as though I had noticed nothing. 
Presently I heard his step in the room, and a 
low, sweet voice whispered: ‘Are you not 
glad to see me, Isabel? I’ve been gone a 


long time,’ and, as he spoke, he bent over | 





and took my hand. Lately, I had called him 
Mr. Morton, but, somehow, I never could help 
showing that I liked him a little, when he. 
spoke in that low, sweet tone; everybody 
said he had a wonderful voice. For once I 
was myself; so, getting up, I said, frankly, 
‘Yes, Willie, lam glad you are home.’ He 
was pleased. ‘There, Isabel, that was like 
yourself; it has been a long time since you 
have been so to me.’ 

‘‘Tt was very pleasant that evening. We 
were all alone. Isat in the easy-chair, and 
Willie sat near me, talking long and earnestly 
tome. He told me that he loved me, and 
asked me to be his wife. I felt that I loved 
him, and he must have seen it. But he was 
poor. I knew papa would never consent; I 
was afraid to say yes, and could not say no; 
so I would not answer him then. I was very 
happy, aud the hours passed rapidly. I was 
surprised when he arose to go. When he 
left me he said, ‘I will come to-morrow even- 
ing, Isabel; then will you not tell me you 
will be my wife? God bless you, darling!’ 
and he was gone. That night I felt how 
dearly I loved him, and what sacrifices I 
would be willing to make for him. When 
morning came I took a more matter of fact 
view of life, and felt that it would be hard to 
live in poverty. 

‘That morning I had an engagement with 
George Meridith. He addressed me, and I 
accepted him; he was very handsome, he 
spoke eloquently, and I felt that he loved me 
devotedly. Aside from this he was wealthy. 
At the time, I felt Icould be proud and happy 
with such a husband, and could my pride 
allow me to marry a little, ugly, poor man? 
No, no, I felt I could not do that. When we 
returned from our ride we met mother in the 
parlor. While I went to lay off my things, 
George told her of our engagement. Mother 
was delighted, and he remained to dinner. 
Afterwards he left to inform his aunt that he 
had postponed his departure. I was tired 
and nervous, and went to my room to rest. 
When I was alone I thought of Willie—how 
wrong I had acted, and that I could never 
marry any one but Willie. The afternoon 
passed ; he did not come. I imagined he did 
not care so much for me after all, and ina 
haughty spirit resolved that I would not care 
for him; that none should know I suffered. 
I was not fickle; but indecision was my weak 
point. I could never make up my mind, and 
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disliked to commit myself in anything, fear- 
ing that I might afterwards regret it. For 
once I had taken a decided step; that was in 
promising to marry George Meridith. I did 
not meet Willie any more; and shortly after- 
wards I heard that he had given up his part- 
nership and left town. George wished to be 
married in a few months. I had no time for 
regrets, and soon became interested in the 
preparations for my marriage. Your grandpa 
was so kind and devoted that I learned to 
love him, and felt that I should be happy as 
his wife.’’ 

‘* And you never thought anything more of 
poor Willie?’ asked Maggie, with a disap- 
pointed look. 

‘*No, I believe I did not once think of 


Willie, after I felt convinced that he had — 


trifled with me, until the morning of the 
wedding. Just as I had promised to be a 
kind and obedient wife, there arose before me 
a vision of a dark, pale face, and I seemed to 
hear the whispered ‘Isabel, then you will be 
my wife! God bless you, darling!’ I thrust 
the memory away, ashamed that, at the very 
threshold of my married life, I had allowed 
other than my husband’s image to cross my 
heart. Ah, Maggie, you see how mistaken 
thoughtless young girls are, sometimes. 

‘* After the wedding we went to visit my 
husband’s relatives, and Iwas much admired 
and flattered. I felt perfectly happy. A de- 
voted husband, a pleasant home, and every 
comfort wealth could give; but it was too 
much bliss to last long. After a few months 
your grandpa was very busy, and obliged to 
be much away from home, so that I was often 
alone. When he was at home, I thought he 
was not as affectionate as he used to be. I 
was just then very delicate, and felt it very 
much. Mother had just returned from a visit 
to a neighboring town, where she had friends 
residing. After telling me much of the news, 
she said: ‘ By the way, Isabel, I saw William 
Morton; he is doing well, but looks pale and 
thin. I think your marriage was a sad blow 
to him. I never told you, did I, about the 
day you engaged yourself to George? That 
evening, when you were asleep, Willie Mor- 
ton called to see you. I excused you, telling 
him you were very tired and asleep. He told 
me you knew he was coming, and intimated 
why he wished tosee you. I thought a meet- 
ing would be unpleasant to both, and told 
him that that morning you had engaged your- 





self to Mr. Meridith.- Poor fellow!-I will 
never forget how he looked; I felt almost 
sorry I had told him. [I forgot all about it 
afterwards.’ 

‘*IT was amazed, and before I knew what I[ 
was doing, I grew pale and sick, and could 
only exclaim ; ‘O mother!’ as I almost fainted. 
Your grandpa was there, and his stern, sur- 
prised look restored my senses. I attributed 
it to indisposition, and, as I was taken sick 
soon afterward, it made my excuse the more 
plausible. But I don’t think your grandpa 
ever forgot the suspicion that flashed across 
his mind at that moment, though afterwards 
I tried to be a more devoted wife than ever 
before. After that he became the stern, re- 
served man he was when you knew him.’’ 

‘But, grandma, did you never see Mr. 
Morton again? Did he never know ?”’ 

‘*Yes, long years afterwards when your 
papa was a little boy, we were in Philadelphia 
at the hotel.. One day, on going down to 
dinner, I found Mr. Morton seated next to me. 
He seemed surprised and grieved, I thought, 
to see me so pale and thin. Your grandpa 
seemed to dislike my talking to him, and I 
didn’t notice him much. He called just before 
he left for Washington, where he was going 
to take his seat in Congress, but I did not see 
him, and we have never met since. Your 
grandpa lost his property, and we moved 
about a good deal, and I had a pretty hard 
time of it. He was so stern and silent that 
he wasn’t much company for me. I was so 
much alone, perhaps, I thought more about 
Willie than I ought to have done. He has 
lived a long and useful life, amassed wealth, 
and occupied the highest stations, even that 
of Vice-President. He never married, and 
died away off alone, with no one to love or 
comfort him. Since I’ve been a widow, I’ve 
sometimes thought that we would have all 
been happier if I had not acted so foolishly 
and wickedly in my youth. Remember, Mag- 
gie, consider well before you promise to marry 
any man; be sure that you Jove him and 
no one else—that you would be willing to 
make any sacrifice for him! Never marry for 
wealth or position. The ups and downs of 
this life require a good stock of love at the 
start.”” With this admonition grandma fin- 
ished her story, at the same time expressing 
a wish to goto her room. ‘‘It is strange I 
have thought so much of old times to-night. 
Good-night, children.’’ 
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The next morning grandma was too weak 
to rise. She called Maggie to her side, say- 
ing, ‘‘Maggie, I had a strange dream last 
night. I thought I died and went to heaven; 
Willie met me at the gate, saying, ‘I waited 
for you long, Isabel. You’ve come at last, 
where they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage.’’’ By evening, Grandma Meridith 
had gone to her long, last home. 





THE OLD CABIN. 
BY EMMA M. BATES. 


I ruryK of the cabin low 
As the evening hours begin, 
Where in the firelight glow 
My sisters used to spin: 
While the hands of our little brother 
Were heaping the pine kaots bigh, 
And the sweet voice of our mother 
Murmured a lullaby. 
Without the eve-star shone 
Up in the frosty air, 
As in a low, soft tone 
We talked to each other there ; 
As over the rude, dark ceiling 
Flashed red the pine-knot’s glow, 
We spun and talked of the roses 
Under the early snow : 
Of the garden pinks and lilies 
And the flocks that used to stray 
In the pastures by the river 
All the long summer day ; 
And thus as the hours went onward 
Into the quiet night, 
Always we told each other 
Some tale of sweet delight ; 
Till the gleam died out on the hearthstone 
And shadows fell on the floor, 
And the gentle voice of our mother 
Told us to work no more, 
Alas, for that rude old cabin 
Where the hearth light used to glow, 
And the tender voice of our mother 
Sang in the twilight low! 
Alas, for the little brother 
Who heaped the pine-knets high, 
For the years have passed like phantoms 
Since we wept to see him die! 
In the pasture by the river, 
To-day the white flocks roam, 
And the ruby rose, and the lilies, 
And the pinks in the garden bloom ; 
But no longer in the cabin, 
As the evening hours begin, 
Do the bands of my happy sisters 
Twirl the old wheel and spin. 
Ah, that is a haunted hearthstone, 
Though strangers are dwellers there, 
Where we twined the wreath for a bridal 
And listened a dying prayer. 
They know not how fleecy phantoms 
Gather, misty and thin, 
There, in the dear old cabin 
As the evening hours begin! 





WHAT IS GOSSIP? 


WE are often asked, ‘‘What is gossip?’ 
We answer, in a general way, that it is talk- 
ing of persons rather than of things. Nothing 
shows the paucity of ideas more than this 
talking about the affairs of your neighbors. 
It is not only malicious people who originate 
scandal ; it is narrow-minded people, ignorant 
people, stupid people. Persons of culture 
and intelligence are not so hard run for topics 
of conversation. They can usually find some- 
thing to say about art, literature, fashion, or 
society. The moment people begin to talk of 
their neighbors—of persons rather than of 
things, they are apt to degenerate into scan- 
dal; for where one speaks of the virtues of 
an acquaintance, a dozen expatiate on his or 
her shortcomings. And this brings us to 
speak of real culture, or what we consider to 
be such, at least. A cultivated person, in 
the highest sense of the term, is not merely 
one who can taik of books, pictures, and other 
elevated subjects of human interest. To be 
thoroughly cultivated, the heart, as well as 
the intellect, should be refined and enlarged. 
Sometimes we see women who, without edu- 
cation, yet having been born amiable, are 
never guilty of gossip. Again we see women, 
not naturally amiable, whom education has 
taught to talk of things, not of persons. The 
perfect woman, in this respect, is one who is 
both amiable and educated. But education 
does not always elevate people above the 
regions of gossip. ‘A really bad heart is al- 
ways malicious. The best advice we can give 
is the homely old adage, ‘‘Mind your own 
business.’’ Very few of us ever know the 
whole truth about anything concerning a 
neighbor, and to speak of his, or her conduct, 
is usually to run the risk of being unjust. 
Much less should we talk of the motives of 
others. Very few of us know our own mo- 
tives, and to venture on discussing a neigh- 
bor’s motives is always impertinence, and 
often a real crime. 





Tuose who have been once dear to us, by 
whatever offence they may have alienated our 
affection when living, are generally remem- 
bered with tenderness when dead; and after 
the grave has sheltered them from our resent- 
ment, and rendered reconciliation impossible, 
we often regret as severe that conduct, which 
before we approved as just. 
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MY BIRTHPLACE. 


BY MILDRED. 


**T am sick of life!’’ . 

‘* Why, Mildred!’’ exciaimed my Aunt Mary, 
looking up in astonishment from the fashion- 
plate, in the contemplation of which she had 
been engaged for the last half hour. 

‘*Yes, ma’am, I am sick of life!’ and I 
upset my work-basket; threw the book which 
I had been trying to read upon the floor; sent 
some half-finished French embroidery flying 
across the room, and my scissors and thimble 
after it; and arising, with a jerk, walked 
over to the window and commenced beating 
a ‘‘tattoo”’ upon the glass. 

‘Why, Mildred!’’ again exclaimed my aunt. 
Then in a moment reflectively added: ‘‘ Well, 
I have been thinking for some days that you 
were not looking as well as usual. You must 
have more pink in the face-trimming of your 
spring hat, and put ona pink cravat when- 
ever you wear your silk street-basque. What 
a pity that they are wearing all the flowers 
on the top of the head! Now, a blush-rose, 
or some pink buds, if only they could be put 
low down in the ruche, would cast such a 
lovely color on your cheeks.’? And Aunt 
Mary smiled, complacently, as though she 
had quite settled the matter. 

As I stood there so idly by the window, 
wishing in my inmost soul that I was of some 
use in the world, and not simply a fit subject 
for the display of a ‘‘spring hat’’ and ‘silk 
street-basque ;’’ a bright thought came into 
my head, and I immediately put it into words. 

*“*T am going up to Dayton!’’ 

**Going up to Dayton!’’ echoed my aunt. 
**Indeed, Mildred, you are going to do no 
such thing;’’ and her eyebrows arched them- 
selves, her nose took a decidedly upward 
turn, and altogether, she looked thoroughly 
disgusted, as she added: ‘‘I do wish, Mildred, 
that you would forget that you were born in 
Pennsylvania! I never could abide Pennsyl- 
vanians! If Helen, your dear mother, had 
listened to my objections to her spending that 
winter in Philadelphia, she would never have 
met your father, never have gone to that horrid 
Dayton to live, and you would not have been 
born in Pennsylvania. I do hope that you 
never will visit those horrid countrified cou- 
sins of yours again.’’ 
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born and reared in New York city, and, to her 
mind, the State of New York was all sufficient 
in itself to represent the United States of 
America. 

‘*My cousins are not countrified,’’ I an- 
swered, hotly. ‘* You never met, in all New 
York, a more perfect gentleman than Dr. May, 
nor a lovelier woman than his wife, my Aunt 
Alice. And as to wy father! I thank the 
Lord every day that I am the child of so good, 
so holy a man as was my dear father, and so 
widely-known and so highly esteemed, too ;’’ 
and the hot tears stood in my eyes. 

‘There, there! child, do not ery. 
father was a very superior man, and your 
mother was very happy with him; and after 
he was called to take charge of that congre- 
gation in Pittsburg, and we heard so much 
about him, I was quite proud of the connec- 
tion. But then he died so soon’’—and Aunt 
Mary gave a sigh—not to the loving husband 
and father called away so soon from his fond 
wife and little children, but to the talented 
young clergyman whose connection with her 
family was a matter of pride. 

A little ashamed of my anger, I turned once 
more to my idle contemplation of the passers- 
by, with a half-laugh and a whole sigh; the 
first given to the thought of how safely / might 
venture into Pennsylvania without danger of 
any clergyman asking me to be his wife; and 
the last to the knowledge that I would never, 
never be worthy to walk in the footsteps of 
Yes, sainted—for she had 


Your 


my sainted mother. 
followed her beloved husband and her baby 
boy to the heavenly mansions in less than a 
year after they had been lost to her earthly 
vision. And thus it came that I was left to 
the tender mercies of my fashionable Aunt 
Mary. I said no more on the subject of Day- 
ton then, but when, after dinner, in the 
evening of the same day, as I stood leaning 
upon the back of my Uncle Arthur’s chair, 
smoothing his hair—those beautiful iron-gray 
curls—the thought came into my mind once 
more, and this time, when I spoke it out, I 
foand a more sympathizing listener. ‘‘ Very 
right, my child; I have been thinking a good 
deal lately about your going to see them, 


My Aunt Mary was | fearing that they would think us very selfish 
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in keeping you away from them for so long. 
But I could not bear to banish my sunbeam 
until your aunt carried you off for her sum- 
mer jaunting;’’ aud my uncle drew my face 
down to kiss it. 

‘That horrid Dayton, again!’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Miidred, it is too bad of you. 
Just now of all times, too, when Mr. Gran- 
ville is so attentive—such a good match.”’ 
Aunt Mary looked really angry. 

‘*T refused Mr. Granville last evening,’’ I 
answered, quietly. 

‘*Refused Mr. Granville!’’ Aunt Mary’s 
knitting work dropped upon the floor in the 
excess of her astonishment. 

‘* Yes,’’? I said, ‘‘and 1 felt sorry for him, 
too. I almost believe I should have loved 
him had he been other than a politician. But 
I will never, never marry a man who must so 
pander to the low tastes of the multitudes, as 
a politician of these days is obliged to do.”’ 
And walking over to the piano! began to play 
fiercely. 

With an indignant murmur of ‘five unex- 
ceptionable offers refused this winter,’’ Aunt 
Mary gave me up as hopeless; and so when 
Uncle Arthur the next morning went down to 
his business, he telegraphed to Dayton that 
Mildred would come up on Thursday to spend 
a few days; and when he came up to dinner 
he brought the reply, ‘‘ We are very glad, and 
will meet her at the depot.”’ 

Thursday afternoon at four o’clock landed 
me safely at Dayton, and when I recognized 
my cousins and was handed by them into the 
doector’s handsome carriage, I could scarcely 
restrain a smile as I reflected upon my Aunt’s 
epithets of ‘‘ countrified’’ as applied to them. 
My gentle, lovely Aunt Alice shed tears of joy 
as she embraced me, and Dr. May, holding my 
face between the palms of his hands, gave his 
loving verdict ot ‘‘ Very like Robert, although 
your voice is so like your mother’s, that I 
almost thought for a moment it must be her 
very self.’”’ And he, too, kissed me fondly. 
Five years, which had elapsed since my last 
visit in Dayton, had changed my cousin Anna 
from a blushing school-girl into a beautiful, 
self-possessed young lady, and had trans- 
formed my cousin Robert—named for my 
father—from an awkward law-student into an 
elegant young man, with the finest black eyes 
and the handsomest moustache in the world. 
Altogether I was decidedly charmed with my 
long neglected relatives, and as wy reception 








among them was extremely cordial, I mentally 
resolved upon lengthening my promised ‘‘ few 
days’’ among them into a period of indefinite 
length. 

Friday morning dawned bright and clear, 
and.I had just opened my eyes, when the 
door opened and my cousin Anna entering 
my room saluted me affectionately—asking 
how I had rested. Adding: ‘‘I give a party 
to-night, in honor of a bride for whom I was 
bridemaid a short time since, and I want you 
to look your prettiest ; forall my friends have 
heard me talk a great deal about my New 
York cousin, and I intend that you shall 
create a sensation. You will meet all of your 
old friends, and some new ones, I fancy, so I 
hope you have rested well and will be charm- 
ing.’’? _In this manner the gay girl rattled on 
with her lively nonsense all the while I was 
dressing, and then putting her arm around 
me, whisked me off to the breakfast-room, 
where I found the assembled family with 
their kindly inquiries and pleasant morning 
greetings awaiting my appearance. 

The party passed off delightfully, with mu- 
sic, laughter, and the ‘‘mazy dance,’’ and 
when at two o’vlock in the morning I laid my 
head upon my pillow, I again smiled at the 
idea of any one applying the term countrified 
to any of the inhabitants of Dayton. 

Saturday passed by uneventfully in receiv- 
ing calls and in riding; and when I opened 
my eyes to greet the beautifal Sabbath morn- 
ing which followed, and listened to the mu- 
sical chiming of the sweet morning bells, my 
heart gave a warm throb of thankfulness, as 
I reflected that I should that day sit in the 
same church in which my dear mother had 
sat so long ago to listen to the messages of 
salvation falling from the lips which were 
dearest to her on earth; and that I should 
there see the pulpit in which my father had 
stood, the Bible from which he had read, 
and the walls which had echoed back his 
earnest words. Tears dimmed my eyes as I 
pressed the clasp of the locket, which even in 
sleep never left its place over my heart, and 
almost obscured my vision as I gazed upon 
the two dear faces which were there mirrored. 
I said to myself I will close my eyes to shut 
out the venerable face of dear old Mr. West, 
with his silvery locks and mild blue eyes, and 
fancy that the words which I hear come from 
the lips which belong to the brown locks and 
eyes whose memory is so dear to me. 
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When I met the family at breakfast, I gave 
no sign of my feelings, for although the me- 
mory of my parents was the one spot in my 
heart which my aunt’s fashionable education 
had not succeeded in rendering worldly, I had 
learned to expect no sympathy upon the sub- 
ject, and so wisely kept them to myself. Dr. 
May called after me as we left the breakfast- 
room, ‘‘You must put on walking-boots, 
Mildred, for your aunt will never allow the 
carriage to go out on pleasant Sundays. Tim 
and all of us have to go to church, and we 
start at ten o’clock.’’ 

That morning’s walk to church, shall I ever 
forget it? With the birds singing overhead, 
the flowers blooming so luxuriantly in the 
handsome gardens which we passed, the soft 
airs laden with a thousand perfumes, and 
those sweet church-bells giving their last 
faint, tremulous breathings before they hushed 
themselves to silence! 

We were a little late, and when, in a mo- 
ment after we were seated, the minister arose 
to read the first hymn, and I lifted my eyes 
to his face, I started violently at not seeing 
the silvery locks and blue eyes of the aged 
Mr. West, but the brown eyes and hair of a 
young man apparently not over thirty years 
of age, and a face and figure which might 
almost have been taken for the original of 
the miniature which was then lying upon my 
heart! I looked inquiringly at Aunt Alice, 
but she was engaged in finding the hymn; at 
Anna, and she was busy clasping her glove; 
at Robert, but he, thinking I could not find 
the hymn, politely handed me his open book 
and took mine. And so my curiosity re- 
mained ungratified. The minister was no 
stranger to them, that was evident. Could 
they have made a change of pastors, and I 
not have heard of it? Most likely so. Had 
he a family? I would see. Yes, there they 
sat in the minister’s pew at the side of the 
pulpit. The wife, a fair, pale creature, with 
a trimming of pond lilies upon her straw hat. 
I noticed this because it struck me as so very 
appropriate to her style, her own sweet face 
as pure and fair as the exquisite flowers. By 
her on one side sat a little boy of some five 
summers, whilst in the end of the pew nearest 
to me sat a little girl some three years old, 
whose black eyes and long brown curls re- 
minded me most strongly of a portrait of my- 
self taken at that age, and which was then 
hanging in my Aunt Alice’s room. Again 





and again did I try to fix my mind upon the 
religious exercises, but all of no avail; my 
thoughts still turned upon the likeness of the 
minister to my father; the young, fair mother 
and her two little ones, until I unconsciously 
found myself wondering if the likeness would 
held good as to their future, and the man of 
God be called away in the midst of his useful- 
ness; the pale, delicate-looking wife soon 
follow him; and this bright-haired boy be 
laid away in the cold earth beside them. In- 
voluntarily my eyes moistened with pity for 
the little girl who was looking up at me with 
shy curiosity from under her drooping straw 
flat, as I thought of her future; abandoned 
to the care of some fashionable *‘ Aunt Mary,’’ 
she would be taught to laugh at sentiment, 
detest Pennsylvania, and think Dayton in 
the backwoods. 

I was aroused from my revery by the earnest 
voice of the preacher giving out his text: ‘I 
am the way, the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh tothe Father but by me.’’ There was 
no more dreaming after this. A strong, earn- 
est, faithful sermon. No brilliant imagery, 
no gaudy sophistry. A sermon which went 
straight home to the heart; full of Divine 
love for sinners; eloquent in its simplicity ; 
the language never soaring above the concep- 
tion of the poor, of whom there were many in 
his congregation; and yet refined and elegaut 
enough to suit the most fastidious. . 

After church I was greeted by one, and an- 
other, and another of my father’s old friends 
whom I had not yet seen; and we were all 
seated at the dinner-table before I could make 
any inquiries about the, to me, interesting 
strangers. 

The answer was, he was a Mr. Herbert, 
William Herbert. Did I not like him? He 
had been settled with them for over a year, 
and every day they loved and admired him 
more and more. Mr. West had taken his 
wife abroad for her health; then they had 
made this change. ‘‘And a most excellent 
one,’’ exclaimed my cousin Robert, energeti- 
cally. And his father added: ‘‘ He bids fair 
in time to be as well beloved as was your dear 
father, and you know, Mildred, I can say 
nothing stronger in his praise.’’ 

‘**His wife is an extremely delicate looking 
person,’’ I said, thoughtfully, almost sadly, 
thinking of my revery. 

‘* His wife !’’ they all exclaimed in a breath. 

‘* Yes, his wife,”’ I answered. ‘‘ Does she 
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not sit in the minister’s pew at the side of 
the pulpit ?’’ 

“‘Oh,”? said Dr. May, laughing heartily, 
**that is little Mrs. Wood, the wife of one of 
the elders of our church. Mr. Herbert is not 
married, my dear; ask Anna, there, if he is.’’ 

I looked at my cousin inquiringly ; but 
dear Aunt Alice, coming to the rescue of her 
daughter’s blushing cheeks, turned the con- 
versation in another channel, and my surprise 
at the blushes passed unremarked. Later in 
the day, however, as I stood in the gathering 
twilight, waiting for Anna to make her ap- 
pearance to accompany us to the evening 
church, Robert said :— 

“I saw, to-day, cousin, that you wondered 
at Anna’s blushing when the subject of Mr. 
Herbert’s unmarried state was broached. 
Cease to wonder, my dear Mildred, for you 
will find more than one-half of the young 
ladies in town doing the same thing whenever 
his name is mentioned. I verily believe that 
he might pick and choose among the very 
best of them. And yet, although I confess to 
being heartily jealous of him, I do not know 
of any man whom [ respect and admire more 
Understand me that he 
does not seek their admiration; and I fancy 
that love and marriage are the objects farthest 
from his mind; but his holy walk and con- 
versation commands it, and they give it to 


truly than I do him. 


him gratis.’’ 

The sermon of that evening was worthy to 
be the successor of that of the morning; and 
I went home to dream in my sleep of that 
night—that I saw Mr. Herbert leading my 
cousin Anna to the altar; while, afar off, they 
were followed by a crowd of weeping damsels, 
myself among the number. 

The following evening I was seated at the 
piano carrying on an animated flirtation with 
Mr. Austin, a young lawyer of the place, 
when the door opened, and Mr. Herbert was 
announced. I immediately arose, and went 
forward to meet him, in response to my intro- 
duction; but when, after a few commonplace 
remarks, he left me and passing on seated 
himself by the side of my aunt, my vanity 
was piqued, and I returned with new ardor to 
my interrupted conversation with my already 
professed admirer. Ina few moments, in re- 
ply to his whispered invitation that I would 
walk on the veranda, I stepped out with him 
into the moonlight; and as we paced slowly 
up and down my words were as animated, 
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and my laugh as ready as though I were not 
longing to be seated by the side of my aunt, 
quietly listening to the grave words of which 
I could every now and then catch a sentence 
as we passed by the oper window by which 
they were sitting. 

* In the course of a half hour my promenade 
became insufferably stupid, and we returned 
to the parlor. Mr. Herbert was still there, 
but in a few moments he arose to go. Coming 
over to where I was standing, he took my 
hand for a moment as he said farewell; and 
so holding it, he said :— 

‘*T can scarcely presume to welcome you to 
Dayion, as I have so lately come here myself 
@ stranger; but I do wish to say to you that 
I, among many others, must bear testimony 
to the fact that you, for the sake of your 
parents, can never be considered as astranger 
among their old friends. If I,’’ he added, 
‘could ever hope to be the instrument in the 
hand of Providence of as much good in my 
congregation as was your lamented father, 
and in life to be as well beloved, and in death 
to have my memory as fondly revered among 
them, it is all of earthly good that I could 
desire.’’ 

I was so surprised, so overcome to hear a 
stranger bearing this testimony to my beloved 
father’s worth that I could scarcely command 
my voice to reply —‘‘ This is, indeed, gratify- 
ing to a daughter’s feelings ;’’ and, strive as 
I would, I could not help the quick tears 
springing to my eyes. I think my emotion 
must have surprised him, for, after regarding 
me for a moment intently, he smiled, and 
took leave of me with far more of courtesy 
than he had as yet used in addressing me. 

The following Thursday my aunt announced 
her intention of taking me on that day to see 
some of the poor and old people of the con- 
gregation, who would be anxiously looking 
for my appearance among them. Ten o’clock 
found us started upon our round of visits. 
Into the abode of poverty, by the bedside of 
the sick, into the cottages of the old and 
decrepid went my aunt with her pleasant 
smile and kindly words ; everywhere the sun- 
shine of her presence bringing light and glad- 
ness. My welcome, too, was most cordial ; 
and the words cf love which I that day heard 
spoken in praise of my father convinced me 
of the never-ending influence of one holy life, 
and were the source to me of such pure 
pleasure that I wondered at my never before 
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having felt any desire to evoke it by my pre- 
senceamong them. Among others that we on 
that day visited, was my old nurse, com- 
monly known by the title of ‘‘Mammy Law- 
ton,’? and who was living with a widowed 
daughter in a little cottage by the wayside. 
The old creature was suffering with rheuma- 
tism, and was propped up with pillows in an 
easy-chair ; but when I was introduced to her 
as Mildred Howard, she made a feeble attempt 
to arise, then sinking back in her chair, and 
clasping her withered hands, with the tears 
streaming down her wrinkled cheeks, she 
exclaimed :— 

** Blessed child! that I have carried in these 
old arms, and that I have hushed to sleep 
upon this old bosom. Tothink that I should 
have lived to see you a beautiful young wo- 


man. Your father’s own likeness, but your 
voice is like your mother’s. Your dear 
mother. Ah, me! if she were here she would 


put her arms around my old wrinkled neck, 
as she has done many a time, and kiss me.’’ 

I bent down as she ceased speaking, saying, 
**T will kiss you, too, Mammy; I didn’t know 
you would like it.”’ 

As I raised myself from the warm embrace 
which the loving old creature gave me, I en- 
corntered the eyes of Mr. Herbert fixed upon 
me with an expression of the most unfeigned 
surprise. He had entered unobserved by me, 
and I felt greatly annoyed that he should 
have witnessed the little scene which had 
been enacting. 

The next Sabbath was the Communion. I 
had never been particularly struck with the 
Presbyterian forin of communion before then, 
but on that day it seemed unusually impres- 
sive tome. Perbaps it was owing to the fact 
that the custom still prevailed in Dayton of 
calling those who were to be admitted to the 
church to take their stand in front of the 
pulpit, whilst the minister there gave them 
the charge: ‘‘Let your light so shine that 
others seeing your good works may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.’? There 
were sixteen admitted to the church on that 
day, and as I saw them standing there, every 
face filled with a holy awe, my heart re- 
proached me that I was still out of the fold of 
Christ. i, the child of so many prayers, 
whilst others were entering in, I remaimed 
behind. I bowed my head in bitter anguish 
as the emblems of the ‘‘ broken body and the 
shed blood’? passed me by and found me 
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unworthy to partake of them. I could not 
join in the hymn which was being sung— 
that beautiful hymn— 

“From the cross uplifted high, * etc. 


And when they came to the third verse— 


“Spread for thee the festal board, 
See, with richest dainties stored ; 
To thy Father’s bosom pressed, 
Yet again a child confessed ; 
Never from his house to roam, 
Come and weicome, sinner, come’’— 


bowing my head again to conceal my tears, 
which were falling like rain, I then and there 
prayerfully resolved that, God helping me, 
another such season should never pass by me 
without my accepting the freely offered invi- 
tation. 

I date from that day the beginning of anew 
life in my heart. It did not come upon me 
suddenly; but, by much prayer and reading of 
the Scripture, and recalling the teachings 
of my pious parents, I felt that gradually old 
things were passing away, and all things be- 
coming new. 

Sweet June, with her roses and balmy airs, 
merged into the fervid summer of July and 
August, and still I lingered in Dayton, held 
there by a spell which I was unable to break. 
Aunt Mary had repeatedly written to have me 
join her at one and another of the watering- 
places where we generally spent our summers. 
But my friends in Dayton were anxious to 
have me prolong my stay among them, and I 
was in no haste to depart. Riding and boat- 
ing parties, picnics and excursions, were tlie 
order of the day. Very frequently I met with 
Mr. Herbert, for he was no recluse, and en- 
joyed fine scenery and cheerful society as 
well as any one I have ever met. But he did 
not seek my society ; on the contrary, rather 
avoided me; whilst I—I am ashamed to con- 
fess it—J loved him. 1, who had been sought 
by many suitors without success, had now 
given my love unsought. I could not help it. 
He was so superior—so good, so noble, so 
holy! he commanded my respect, he elicited 
my admiration, he won my love; andI gave 
it to him with a depth of devotion of which I 
had never dreamed that my nature was capa- 
ble. It cost me a severe struggle before I was 
willing to confess it to myself; but once 
confessed, it dwelt in my heart the ruling im- 
pulse of my life. No one dreamed of it; he, 
least of all. I guarded my secret well. But I 
looked forward to the autumn, when I should 
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be obliged to return to my New York home, 
as a period of exile which weuld break my 
heart. 

Only once during the whole summer did I 
think that he regarded me otherwise than with 
the utmost indifference. On going around one 
evening after our early summer afternoon tea, 
to take a cap which I had been making to 
Mammy Lawton, I tied the strings under her 
chin with some haste, teiling her that I was 
going to ride, and was fearful of being late 
about keeping my engagement, and kissing 
her wrinkled cheek, was about to depart; 
when, in reply to her customary remark, ‘‘So 
like your dear father, my child,’’ I astonished 
her by bursting into tears and burying my 
face in her lap, murmuring, ‘‘I am so un- 
worthy to be his child, mammy—so unworthy !”’ 
A hand was laid upon my head, from which 
my hat had fallen, and a voice, which was 
not Mammy Lawton’s, answered, ‘‘ There is 
only One who can make you worthy, Mildred; 
look to Him.”’ 

Raising my eyes, I saw Mr. Herbert stand- 
ing by my side, with so disturbed a counte- 
nance, that I forgot my tears in surprise at 
his appearance. He said nothing more to 
me, but, after a few words of kindly inquiry 
addressed to my nurse, when I arose to go he 
accompanied me home. 
ber that walk! There was a something in his 
manner towards me on that evening which 


How well I remem- 


made my heart dance for joy, and all nature 
seemed to share in my happiness. I thought, 
**T have never known that the earth was so 
beautiful, or that life could be so full of hap- 
piness ;’’ when, as we neared my uncle’s 
house, we espied two saddled horses tied be- 
fore the door, and Mr. Austin standing upon 
the steps striking his boots impatiently with 
his riding-whip, whilst awaiting my tardy 
appearance. Then his manner changed, and 
with a cold ‘*Good-evening’’ to Mr. Austin 
and a brief farewell to myself, he passed on, 
and I saw him no more, excepting in church, 
for some weeks. 

One pleasant morning in the early part of 
September, as Anna and I were seated in the 
parlor talking to Mr. Herbert, who had brought 
us some new books, I announced the fact that 
I must soon be thinking of returning to my 
New York home. My heart beat quickly, as 
I for one instant fancied that Mr. Herbert 
turned pale as I spoke of the time of my de- 
parture as so near at hand; the next moment 











I could have laughed bitterly at my folly, as 
he quietly asked me what church I attended 
in New York, and spoke of our pastor as an 
old acquaintance. 

I was laughingly combating Anna’s indig- 
nant remonstrance against my thinking of 
leaving them so soon, when a servant entered 
and handed me a telegraphic despatch. My 
fears were immediately aroused, and my trem- 
bling fingers could scarcely break the seal; 
and when my fears were more than realized 
by reading that the sudden and alarming ill- 
ness of my Uncle Arthur required my imme- 
diate return home, my lips were unable to 
syllable the words with which to acquaint my 
companions of my grief, and I fell heavily to 
the floor. They told me afterwards that I was 
like one dead for a longtime. I only knew 
that when I recovered my consciousness, Mr. 
Herbert was standing beside me with a face 
from which all color had retreated, and the 
same look in his eyes which I had noticed in 
them on that afternoon in the little cottage of 
my old nurse. And that when in a few mo- 
ments later he took his leave, the voice 
in which he bade me farewell faltered, and 
the hand which held mine was cold as death. 

I could reach New York early the next morn- 
ing by going downto Philadelphia on that after- 
noon; and so, although my head was dizzy, 
and my trembling hands could scarcely tie the 
strings of my travelling hat, I rejected the 
entreaties of my friends that I would delay my 
departure until the morning; and, accom- 
panied by my cousin Robert, I left Dayton 
in the afternoon train for Philadelphia. 

It was by the—as we then thought—dying 
bed of my dear uncle, that I first realized 
how precious were the promises which the 
Saviour makes to those who put their trust 
in Him. And I thank God that by his grace 
I was enabled in the long weeks of convales- 
cence, when the strong man was as weak as a 
child, to lead his mind also to those promises ; 
to see him lay hold on them with a child-like 
faith; and when the December season of 
Communion came around, together we were 
permitted to make a public profession of our 
faith in a crucified and risen Redeemer. 

The Christmas holidays were approaching, 
and on the morning of the twenty-fourth of 
December I was sitting with my feet upon 
the fender, and my eyes dreamily fixed upon 
the glowing coals of a bright sea-coal fire. My 
book had fallen idly iato my lap, and my 
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thoughts were fixed upon the memory of the 
past summer; when my aunt, having been at- 
tracted to the window by the sound of sleigh- 
bells, exclaimed, ‘‘O Mildred, see what an 
elegant man that is on the other side of the 
street! Why, look! he is crossing over. I 
wonder where he is going to call. Why, 
goodness! gracious! Mildred, he is coming 
up on our steps. Who can he be f”’ 

F knew who it was; my heart told me it 
must be he, and when a few moments after- 
wards Mr. Herbert’s card was brought me, 


I was not at all surprised—only, very, very’ 


happy. 
Our meeting was very cordial. There was 


none of that constraint observable which had 
always more or less characterized our meet- 
ings in Dayton; and the time passed quickly 
as we talked of the dear friends at Dayton, of 
all that had passed there since I left, etc. 
And then he led me to talk of the change 
which had taken place in my character. He 
had heard of it, he said, from my minister, 
on whom he had already. called, and his eyes 
shone with a strange light as he listened to 
my story of my uncle’s convalescence, and 
our sympathy in all holy things. 

My uncle coming in pressed him to stay to 
dinner, which he did, and I was delighted to 
find that my relatives were highly pleased 
with my friend. After dinner my aunt, being 
engaged to attend some musical performance, 
took her departure, with many apologies. 
And when, after a time, my uncle was called 
into the library on business, we two were left 
alone in the parlor. 

Mr. Herbert had been for some moments 
quite engaged in looking over a portfolio of 
engravings which my uncle had that evening 
brought me; and for some time after the 
echoes of my uncle’s footsteps had died away 
in the closing of the library-door, I sat look- 
ing at his handsome profile as the gas from 
the drop-light brought it into strong relief. 
The silence was at length broken by him. 

‘** Mildred’’—I started, for he had never but 
once before called me by my first name— 
‘* Mildred,’’ he repeated—and the hand which 
held the portfolio of engravings trembled, 
then tightened its hold, and the voice went 
on—“ from the first moment when I beheld 
your face in the church at Dayton I felt that 
I must love you. It was by no desire of 
mine that this feeling found a place in my 
heart ; for I had heard of you only as a wo- 





man of fashion and a heartless coquette. And 
yet I, who had always laughed at the idea of 
love at first sight, Z loved at first sight a 
woman for whose character, as I had received 
it, I could only feel contempt. Words can 
never teil you how I struggled to uproot that 
fatal passion from my heart, but all of uo 
avail. Your face, your eyes, your smile were 
ever before me, your voice ever sounding in 
my ear At one moment I was tempted to 
forget all else, and revel in the knowledge of 
my love in the sight of your beauty, and the 
charms of your conversation; at the next, [ 
was humbly thanking God that I had been 
enabled to resist this temptation. I dare not 
love you. Even supposing that you could 
return my love (which I was never for a mo- 
ment vain enough to fancy), how would I 
dare to take as my wife one to whom holy 
things—the things to which I had devoted 
my life—were but a name, and who was a 
stranger and worse than astranger to the God 
to whose service I had devoted my every 
power? It might not be; and I struggled 
and prayed in secret against the passion 
which was enslaving me; then went out and 
met you, perhaps unexpectedly, and all my 
efforts and resolves were cast to the winds. 
One day I met you at the cottage of your oll 
nurse—you may have forgotten it, I have 
not—and without intending it listened to your 
passionate outburst of grief at some memory 
which your nurse had stirred. Forgetting 
myself my hand was upon your head, but the 
words which trembled on my tongue were 
checked by the glance of the old woman’s 
eye, which seemed to read my soul; and, 
recovering myself, I pointed vou to the only 
source of true happiness. In our walk home 
on that, to me, never to be forgotten evening, 
I was again tempted to throw aside my re- 
serve. Your murmured words had let me 
see that boly thoughts were stirring in your 
heart, and I longed to ask the right to lead 
you to the source of holy things, when the 
sight of the horses at your door, and your 
escort on the steps, hushed the words which 
were rushing to my lips, and passing on, after 
leaving you, I thought ‘it was but a momen- 
tary influence, and will soon be forgotten in 
the pleasure of enslaving with her charms this 
new Victim.’ 

‘* Again, on the morning on which you re- 
ceived the news of your uncle’s illness—when 
you fainted, I lifted you from the floor, bore 
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you to a sofa, and then, my command over 
myself all gone, I covered your cold hand with 
kisses, called you by every endearing name, 
and was like one bereft of all sense, until the 
efforts of your cousin had partially succeeded 
in restoring you. Then remembering what 
an obstacle there was to my telling you of 
my love, I besought your cousin to keep my 
secret. Talking to her of you has been all 
the happiness I have enjoyed since you left 
us. It was by a letter of yours to her that I 
learned that you had met with a change of 
heart and joined Mr. M ’s church. And 
the mehtion of my name in that letter—the 
only time you had ever mentioned it—as be- 
ing instrumental by my sermons in effecting 
that change, led me to make this visit to New 
York. Isaw Mr. M , Mildred ; he told me 
how greatly you were changed, and I came 
here to-day to tell you of my love, and to ask 
you if in time I might hope that you would 
return it. I do not offer you high worldly 
position; I only ask you to labor with me in 
a field where your father and your mother 
labored before us.’’ He had arisen as he said 
the last words, and now came towards me, 
holding out his arms and saying: ‘‘ Will you 
come to me, Mildred, and be my wife, my 
darling ?’’ 

I could not speak, but I held out my hand. 
He took it in both of his, saying that it was 
the most precious Christmas gift he had ever 
received; then folding me in his arms, asked 
God to bless our union. 

I will mercifully draw a veil over the rest 
of the evening, as such scenes are only in- 
teresting to the parties concerned. My lover 
sought my uncle in the library, and he re- 
turned with him to the parlor to give me his 
blessing, and to say that ‘‘if he must lose his 
sunbeam—as he loved to call me—he would 
rather it should go where it would learn to 
shine with a heavenly radiance, than to have 
it stay in an atmosphere where, bright as it 
now was, it might in time die out in dark- 
ness.’’ Of course Aunt Mary objected, but 
we won her over at last. 

And I am to be married the first day of 
June. He will not wait longer; he says the 
parsonage is standing empty, and it wants a 
mistress. June was the month when he first 
saw me, and June must see me this year his 
wife. And the like reasons are urged—such 
as every maiden who has ever been engaged 
to be married gets weary of saying no to. 











Aunt Mary has taken charge of preparing the 
bride’s wardrobe; and I have nothing to do 
but look forward to the approaching time 
when, as the wife of the man I love best of 
all things earthly, I shall return to spend an 
other happy summer in my birthplace. 





ISADORE. 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
Isadore, Isadore, 
Dream no more! 
Waken from thy summer trance! 
Let the sunshine of thy glanco 
Kindle into bloom the flowers 
Lingering amid the hours— 
Isadore, Isadore, 
Dream no more! 


Isadore, Isadore, 
Dream no more! 
Will the ships that sail the sea 
Bring their treasure unto thee? 
Are you waiting till the tide 
Brings a lover to your side? 
Isadore, Isadore, 
Dream no more! 


Isadore, Isadore, 

Dream no more! 
Sadness marks the pensive grace, 
Sitting crowned upon thy face; 
Lift the shadow from thy brow, 
Fora very queen art thou! 

Isadore, Isadore, 

Dream no more! 


Isadore, Isadore, 
Dream no more! 
Never yet upon time’s streams 
Sailed the shallop of our dreams! 
Never yet to haven came 
All the hopes the heart can name! 
Isadore, Isadore, 
Dream no more! 


——__~ veo oo —_ — 


WE hate some persons because we do not 
know them; and we will not know them be- 
cause we hate them. These friendships that 
succeed to such aversions are usually firm, for 
those qualities must be sterling that could not 
only gain our hearts, but conquer our preju- 
dices in things far more serious than our 
friendships. Thus, there are truths which 
some men despise, because they have not 
examined, and which they will not examine, 
because they despise. 


A Persian philosopher being asked by what 
method he had acquired so much knowledge, 
replied: ‘‘ By not being prevented by shame 
from asking questions respecting things of 
which I was ignorant,’ 
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TEA-TABLE TALK, 

Perer Morrevx, the translator of ‘ Rabe- 
lais’’ and ‘‘ Don Quixote,’”’ kept a celebrated 
East India house, and was as famous for his 
tea, fans, muslins, pictures, China and Japan 
wares, and arrack, as for his translations. 
Thanks to his fair customers, he is made to say 
in the ‘‘Spectator,’’ his warehouse is graced 
as well as the benefit days of his plays and 
operas; and the foreign goods he sells seem 
no less acceptable than the foreign books he 
translates. Gay frequently alludes to the 
taste for tea, and antique China, which at 
this period accompanied it, and was, in fact, 
the rage of the day. 

He depicts.the ladies sitting at a late break- 
fast, and talking the everlasting scandal with 
which the sex is libelled as indulging :— 
‘Saint sames’ noon-day bell for prayers had tolled, 

And coaches to the patron’s levee rolled ; 

When Doris rose—and now through all the room, 

From flowery tea exbales a fragrant fume; 

Cup after cup tiiey sipt, and talked by fits, 

For Doris here, and there Melanthe sits.”’ 

In the meanwhile, the love of tea was on 
the increase, and had made its way far east 
of Temple-bar. Every year enlarged the 
consumption, and the drinking of it was no 
longer confined to the refined and wealthy ; 
the community at large were beginning to 
appreciate the precious beverage, which re- 
freshed and strengthened, and at the same 
time exhilarated their spirits, without any of 
the after consequences of ordinary stimulants. 

From the year 1710, the importation had 
gone on increasing, and in 1737 had reached 
to such an extent that the ruin of England 
was predicted as certain to ensue, from the 
general use of so effeminate and unnatural a 
drink. 

‘*If we compare the nature of tea,’’ says 
a writer of the ‘‘Grub Street Journal’’ of the 
latter date, ‘‘ with the nature of English diet, 
no one can think it a proper vegetable for us; 
but were it,’’ he continues, after pointing out 
various evil qualities, ‘‘ as entirely wholesome 
as balsain or mint, it were yet mischievous 
enough to have our whole population used to 
sip warm water in a mincing, effeminate man- 
ner twice a day,’’etc.; and he goes on im- 
puting all the political evils of the preceding 
twenty years to the drinking of tea; and ends 
by prophesying that, if the use of it is con- 
tinued for another century, the English will 
have to hire foreigners to do their hard work 





for them, and will be incapable of defending 
themselves in case of need. 

This attack was followed up by others 
equally overwhelming; a writer in the ‘‘Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’’ of the same year, informs 
us that it affects adults, who take it for the 
first time, with dejection of spirits, palpitation 
of the heart, trembling, fearfulness, and other 
symptoms common to narcotics, such as pop- 
pies, nightshade, and other poisonous simples ; 
that the children bred with it are only fit for 
footmen and chambermaids—and, in fine, 
threatens an ultimate end to the population, 
if its use is not in some degree prohibited by 
government. 

Women were warned against its use, on 
pain of its rendering them childless; it was 
also said to be fatal to their complexions, 


* making those who were of a cool constitution, 


pale, or tawny, or swarthy—and conferring 
on those who were of a warm temperament, 
red, ruby, plain-looking faces, with red noses; 
while, at the same time, they were told it 
shrivelled up the skin, and brought wrinkles 
before age: surely, if such threatenings had 
no avail with the fair tea-drinkers of those 
days, any more than the loss of strength, and 
courage, and manliness, with which the male 
portion of the population were menaced, the 
love of the Chinese drink must have become 
a deep-rooted predilection with the people. 
But, despite these direful fulminations, which 
were now re-echoed and now opposed in the 
literary atmosphere of Grub Street—one of 
the defenders averring, amongst other virtues, 
that it ‘‘preserved from accidents, from ill 
air, and to which divers ambassadors residing 
in these parts (the East Indies) use it every 
morning’’—the popularity of Gunpowder and 
Bohea remained undiminished; the rich luxu- 
riated in them more than ever, and the poor 
would have the latter, whatever else they 
went without; so much, indeed, had the 
demand increased, that the French began to 
import it, and established a trade to this 
island, which was another thorn in the sides 
of the anti-tea drinkers. 

At this period, coarse Bohea was to be ob- 
tained for six shillings a pound, and yet it 
appears to have been sold to those who lived 
in herb cellars and entertained washerwomen, 
by the half quartern—the manner of drinking! 
of it, in such company, being with a glass of 
gin between each cup. 

Hanway, who, upon a variety of grounds, 
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social, moral, and political, did his best to 
give a death blow to the popular drinking of 
tea, asserts that that which the common 
people bought, had been used as sawdust in 
packing porcelain, and that it was well known 
that servants sold the used tea-leaves for a 
shilling per pound. He was also persuaded 
that the inhabitants of this island would 
‘‘never increase in number, nor enjoy a 
blooming health,’’ while the extravagant use 
of tea was continued. 

He complains that the tea trade employed 
five or six hundred men, and that six ships 
were annually sent to Canton; that, in 1755, 
near four millions of pounds had been paid 
for duty, and he wishes to know where the 
evil will stop? 

Even in Ireland he represents the quantity 
consumed as immense; and says that it is 
smuggled in great bulk to that country, and 
into Kent, and Devonshire, and Cornwall. 

He ascribes to the infatuation for its use, 
especially amongst women, all that reckless- 
ness as to the means, and that absorption of 
duties and feelings into the vortex of a sensual 
passion, which we perceive characterizing the 
gin drinker of the present day. He says that 
nurses deprived themselves of proper food for 
the purpose of obtaining it, that they threw 
away on tea what should have supplied them 
with the best meat, milk, and bread—that 
they neglected infants committed to their care 
during the time spent in sipping it; and sug- 
gests that even death had been caused by the 
practice. He does not wish to interfere with 
its use by the upper classes—‘‘If there are 
rare properties in tea to brighten the intel- 
lects and enliven conversation, it ought to 
be confined to those choice spirits who soar 
above common mortals.”’ 

But his spleen wholly overrides his philan- 
thropy, when he indignantly tells us that 
**there is a lane near Richmond where beg- 
gars (the luxurious rogues!) may be seen, in 
the summer season, drinking their tea—nay, 
that laborers mending the road indulge in it 
—that it may be seen in under-carts, and 
what is not less absurd, that it is sold out in 
cups to haymakers.’’ (1757.) 

He grows pathetic where beavty is con- 
cerned, and likens the appearance of those 
who drink it to Shakspeare’s description of 
concealed love. Since the introduction of 
tea, he asserts that men have iost their 
stature and comeliness—and women their 





beauty. ‘‘I am not young,”’ he writes, ‘‘ but, 
methinks there is not so much beauty in this 
land as there was; your very chambermaids 
have lost their bloom—I suppose by sipping 
tea!”’ 

In Ireland, amongst the lower classes, it 
was regarded as productive of even worse 
effects than these, and looked upon, at least 
by the men, with mistrust and abhorrence. 
There, the love of it on the part of the femi- 
nine population was excessive; and as the 
cost made it impossible for the poorer classes 
to indulge in it honestly, not only did their 
husbands’ barns and potato pits suffer, to 
supply surreptitiously the coveted beverage, 
but it was even suspected of proving as fatal 
and persuasive a bribe as French gloves and 
fans are said to have been amongst the ladies 
of the court of Charles the Second. 





Ar Home.—The highest style of being at 
home grows out of a special state of the affec- 
tions rather than of the intellect. Who has 
not met with individuals whose faces would 
be a passport to any society, and whose man- 
ners—the unstudied and spontaneous expres- 
sions of their inner selves—make them visibly 
welcome wherever they go, and attract un- 
bounded confidence towards them in whatever 
they undertake? They are frank, because 
they have nothing to conceal ; affable, because 
their natures overflow with benevolence ; 
unflurried, because they dread nothing: al- 
ways at home, because they carry within 
themselves that which can trust to itself any- 
where and everywhere—purity of soul with 
fulness of health. Such are our best guaran- 
tees for feeling at home in all society to which 
duty takes us, and in every occupation upon 
which it obliges us to enter. They who live 
least for themselves are also the least embar- 
rassed by uncertainties. 


Goop Taste anp Goop Mayners.—True 
purity of taste is a quality of the mind; it is 
a feeling which can, with little difficulty, be 
acquired by the refinement of intelligence ; 
whereas purity of manners is the result of 
wise habits, in which all the interests of the 
soul are mingled and in harmony with the 
progress of intelligence. That is why the 
harmony of good taste and of good manners 
is more common than the existence of taste 
without manners, or of manners without taste. 
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MRS. UPPERTON. 


BY MARY W. JANVREIN. 


I was utterly dlas2 with travel. Every soil 
ef Europe was familiar to my feet: I had 
looked upon the midnight sun and the mighty 
pine forests of Scandinavia—had smoked 
Dutch pipes in der Nederlands, and bivou- 
acked with the German students—smoked my 
cigar on the edge of Vesuvius’ crater—list- 
ened to all the celebrated prima-donnas in 
La Scala at Milan—and run through a regular 
gamut of flirtations at Baden Baden, Dresden, 
and Paris; therefore it was without any par- 
ticular interest that I allowed my friend Fred 
Ingersoll to conduct me through the lobby of 
the Academy of Music during an entr’ act of 
Don Giovanni, with which opera the magnifi- 
cent Parepa had roused the cold-blooded 
Bostonians to the highest pitch of musical 
furore, and to enter a private proscenium-box 
for a presentation to Mrs. Upperton. 

My ‘‘friend,’’ Fred Ingersoll, I said. Well, 
is not a man known by the company he 
keeps? And had not Ingersoll and I been 
hand-in-glove over our wines and cigars at 
Parker’s—ridden, and walked, and talked to- 
gether, with every sign of boon-companion- 
ship, all these eight weeks since I had landed 
from the Persia at India wharf? And who, 
among the gay young men, solid old fogies, 
or the fashionable ‘‘set’’ of the Puritan city, 
unto whom my fortune and address gave me 
access—who among them knew, I say, that 
I was one whit different, at heart, than the 
fast, brainless, moneyed fopling whom chance 
had brought me into cuntact with, and in 
whose society I was so constantly seen? 

Yet there had been a time in my life, when 
such drones as Ingersoll would have been 
shunned in disgust; when such frivolous, 
heartless beings as the few fashionable belles 
who bowed to me that night from the dress 
circles, would have been passed by as idly as 
butterflies in the summer-scented air; when 
this glare and glitter of diamonds, this rustle 
of silks and odor of ertraits du Lubin would 
gladly have been exchanged for the light of a 
pair of blue eyes, the whisper of country tree- 
foliage, and the breath of honeysuckles and 
June roses; when manly endeavor and wo- 
man’s faith were nomyths. But all that had 
been past these ten years: and I, a skeptic in 





every healthful heart-sentiment, a man of the 
world to the core of my being, entered the 
proscenium-box, and went through the cere- 
monial of an introduction to Mrs. Upperton. 

I dare affirm that I looked just indifferent 
enough to suggest to Ingersoll the thought 
that I was bored, and that I bowed over the 
handsome young widow’s hand in a ‘‘don’t 
eare whether I make your acquaintance or 
not’’ sort of manner; for, presently, after he 
had taken the precaution to call Mrs. Upper- 
ton’s attention to an acquaintance bowing 
from the neighboring balcony, he whispered 
rapidly: ‘‘Worth your while, Huntress! 
Young, dazzling, and quite the ton. Has a 
cool three hundred thousand, and no incum- 
brances!’’ ere her black eyes were again re- 
called to our presence. And then, excusing 
himself by remarking that ‘‘it would not be 
quite pleasant to remain to be completely 
obscured by the brilliant Mr. Huntress,’’ In- 
gersoll bowed himself from the box, and re- 
turned to play the agreeable to the wealthy 
Miss Golderman, in whose good graces I really 
believe the fool thought I was striving to rival 
him, simply because I had been airing, in 
her presence, a few of my Old-World fascfna- 
tions. 

But I must confess—frequenter of le beau 
monde though I was, and quite at ease in the 
society of dark-eyed Laura Colonnas, Parisian 
countesses, or German princesses—that I 
soon bevame conscious that here was a new, 
and not unpleasant study, in the woman by 
whose side I sat during the remnant of Pare- 
pa’s opera role. 

There were others in the box—a Mrs. Sim- 
mons and her son, a tall, lank, blonde. haired 
youth, who merits no particular description 
beyond stating that he looked very feeble 
daggers at me from the moment of my pre- 
sentation; but all the thought I bestowed 
upon the pair was not worth a sou, and I was 
secretly gratified to note that Mrs. Upperton, 
who had received me with a marked empress- 
ment in her welcome, only kept up the con- 
versation with them in a spasmodic sort of 
way, as the fact of their presence now and 
then recurred to her. 

At the close of the opera—after Parepa had 
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shaken the last trill from her superb throat, 
and Danreuther’s long fingers had flung the 
last note on the perfumed air—I politely mar- 
tyrized myself by conducting the ungracious 
Mrs. Simmons through the crowd, making 
amends therefor, by the way, in keeping up 
a brisk cross-fire of chat with the dark-eyed 
widow just en advance, whom courtesy, not 
desire, I could have sworn, had induced to 
accept the arm of her lank, youthful adorer. 

But at the curbstone, I held, for a moment, 
the little gloved hand that was extended from 
the carriage-window ; and, in reply to a cha- 
racteristically bold request which I proffered, 
I received the smiling answer :— 

‘*T know we Bostonians are reputed stiff, 
but we are none the less hospitable. Yes; 
you may come and see me at No. —, Com- 
monwealth Avenue.’’ 

And I was morally certain that, ere the 
elegant carriage had rolled a half-dozen paces, 
the vinegar-visaged Mrs. Simmons was lec- 
turing the piquant widow upon the impro- 
priety of thus granting the entree of her house 
too freely to a comparative stranger. 

But that did not affect my determination to 
follow up the acquaintance; nor prevent me, 
two days later, from pulling the bell-knob of 
the lady’s mansion. 

‘*Upperton’’ was on the massive silver 
door-plate ; though I had formed the idea 
that the dragoness and dragon of the opera- 
box dwelt here, and the fascinating widow 
was their guest, which fancy I spoke of during 
my call that morning. 

**Oh no! lam dwelling under my own vine 
and fig-tree, Mr. Huntress,’’ she replied; 
‘and Mrs. Simmons is only a good neighbor 
of mine, who kindly lends me the ‘ matron- 
izing’ sanction of her company, and now and 
then lectures me a little on the latitude I 
allow myself of keeping up an establishment 
without a natural protector. But I do not 
find that your Bostonians treat me very coldly, 
if Ido indulge myself in the luxury of my 
own home, instead of that hollow, artificial 
life of boarding, which I so detest; and I have 
come to the conclusion that I prefer ‘the pro- 
vincial city’ to my former New York residence, 
where, though the art of society may be cul- 
tivated to a greater extent, the under current 
of real feeling and hospitality is not so strong 
or deep.”’ 

Mrs. Upperton said this so prettily, and 
with such sparkling naiveté, that 1 was quite 





tempted to forgive her wish to subside into a 
less cosmopolitan life than she must formerly 
have experienced; and I thought I could 
furnish the correct solution of Mrs. Simmons’ 
anxiety concerning the cares of the widow’s 
sumptuous home, with that lank son of hers 
on her maternal hands; but I was not yet on 
sufficient terms of intimacy with my hostess 
to allow me to broach the idea. Yet I did 
make good headway in her acquaintance 
during that first call; and, when I took my 
leave, I could have affirmed that Mrs. Upper- 
ton—elegant, accomplished, and polished— 
was not only au fait in the usages of the most 
recherche circles of her native land, but had 
been toned down to the first degree of culti- 
vation by the influences of foreign society and 
travel. 

And so I set her down as fitted premiére with 
all those desiderata necessary to the women 
on whom Reginald Huntress bestowed the 
honor of his acquaintance, viz: accomplished, 
high-bred, and wealthy—a lady ‘‘to the manor 
born.”’ 

Yet, asI strolled away from Mrs. Upperton’s 
presence, a vague idea that I had, somewhere, 
met with her before, fastened itself tenaciously 
upon my mind. Her sparkling black eyes, 
the wavy ripples of her rich black hair, the 
very tones of her. musical, laughing voice, 
seemed unaccountably familiar to me; but in 
vain I racked my memory for the time, or 
circumstance, of any previous encounter. I 
was tenacious of names; no ‘‘Mrs. Upperton’”’ 
had I ever met either at home or abroad; 
still, the likeness perversely haunted me, and 
at last I contented myself with explaining it 
by the probability that, at some crowded 
European resort—either at festival, wayside 
inn, at some railway station, or possibly in 
Roman or Florentine thronged picture-gal- 
lery, her sparkling, piquant face had flashed 
across my vision and been daguerreotyped 
there, to be recognized now, after lapse of 
time, in our native land. Thus, settling the 
matter, I strolled back to Parker’s, where I 
was met by Fred Ingersoll. 

‘* Had a pleasant call on Mrs. Upperton,’’ I 
remarked, an hour or two later, as we sat 
over boned turkey set in jelly in the gentle- 
man’s ordinary. 

‘‘ Pact ?’’ asked the fop, almost startled out 
of his accustomed drawl. ‘‘’Pon my word, 
it strikes me.you’re getting on deuced well in 
that quarter; and you ought to be slightly 
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grateful to a fellah for introducing you to the 
fascinating widah !’’ 

‘* But if ‘a fellah’ only adopts it as an ex- 
pedient to rid himself of anether ‘ fellah’ who 
is de trop, can’t see the obligation, Ingersoll!’’ 
I returned, coolly. 

‘*Sharp, *pon my word, Huntress!’’ said 
Ingersoll, coloring a little; ‘‘ but the fact is, 
you must believe me, when I say I’m deunced 
glad our little place offers some inducements 
to you, who’ve had the range of the big 
countries beyond the pond; and I ain’t afraid 
to wager a bottle of Green Seal that you find 
the handsome widah quite up to the mark-ah. 
They say she’s broken lots of hearts since 
she’s settled down among us here, and I’m 
blamed if that young Simmons isn’t spoony 
enough to believe she’s sweet on him! I 
don’t pretend to count myself in deep; but, 
blame me, if I don’t think my chance is better 
than his to have my name on the door-plate of 
the house up on Commonwealth Avenue-ah!”’ 
and, after this—for him—brilliant peroration, 
Fred Ingersoll complacently stroked his im- 
perial and addressed himself to boned turkey 
again. 

But I had too much faith in the attractions 
of the Golderman to venture a supposition of 
my companion’s becoming a stitor to the lady 
in question; and the prospects of the very 
weak and feeble Mr. Simmons only elicited a 
contemptuous smile; nor do I recognize the 
right of any individual to accuse me of undue 
vanity in so doing. And yet, I assert that, at 
that stage of affairs, the term ‘‘rival’’ could 
have been applied to none in connection with 
myself; for I was still too used to offering 
homage, en passant, as a tribute to all beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and brilliant ladies, to 
dream of laying down a further gift at the 
feet of Mrs. Upperton. But—as has often 
been quoted—‘‘/’homme proposes, and l’ Dieu 
disposes.’’ 

As our acquaintance ripened, the widow’s 
spell deepened. We met often and oftener; 
I was her escort to opera, reading, and matinée; 
I lounged in her drawing-rooms; I turned her 
music at the piano; I accompanied her to 
picture-galieries and artists’ exhibitions; and 
I was seen in her carriage as her mettled 
bays paced out over ‘‘the Milldam.’’ Iavas 
—call it what you please, for I know its right- 
ful name now—I was fascinated. 

There was a freshness, a piquancy in her 
style—and, above all, that provokingly tanta- 
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lizing, old familiar look upon her beautiful 
face every now and then—which dazzled, 
bewildered, and puzzled me, then puagzled, 
bewildered, and lured me anew; until I was 
quite in dangér of forgetting that I had, long 
ago, made a vow that my name should never 
be written among that class of bachelors sur- 
named ‘‘ eligible,’’ or boasted to my chums 
that ‘‘I was not a marrying man;”’ 
than once, I caught myself cogitating what 
would be my probable sensations were a cos- 


and, more 


mopolitan taste to become domestic, or a 
roving man of the world suddenly to find a 
home under his own roof-tree, with his Lares 
and Penates well-niched on either side the 
hearthstone. 

It was about this time that my brother 
John—my junior by five years, unmarried 
like myself, and a very rising young member 
of the Suffolk bar—came to town, intrusted 
with a case of some importance, which pro- 
mised to keep him among the green-bagged 
gentlemen for the very long term of court 
then pending; and, from smoking my cigars 
with Ingersoll, I found myself hobnobbing 
with John in our own private parlor—a much 
more agreeable occupation. 

A week or so after John’s arrival we sat 
together, one evenilig—and, as our fund of 
talk was running low, an idea seized me per- 
tinaciously. 

‘* John, you’re a good-looking fellow, and 
must have been thirty last November. It 
struck me—when I was down to the old place 
those few days after I stepped ashore here— 
that you must lead rather a lonely sort of life 
there at the Hall, with only old Peggy as 
housekeeper. Why don’t you get married ?”’ 

‘‘The same to yourself, Reg., and see how 
you like it!’ retorted John, with a smile on 
his handsome lips, though I couldn’t help 
noticing then that his eye was reticent and 
spoke nothing. 

‘*Oh, Z’ve been knocking round the world 
these ten years—the ‘rolling stone,’ you 
know; but you’ve always been so domestic 
in your habits, that I do wonder much you 
have never installed a mistress under the 
home-roof. But I’ll wager the costs of your 
suit that I’m a family man now before you!”’ 

‘Glad to hear it, Reg.!’’ said John, heartily. 
‘Is the lady in these parts? If so, introduce 
me. Or did you cross water for her, as the 
fortune-tellers say? At any rate, after the 
knot is tied, bring her down on a visit to the 
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old Hall to brighten it up a little—for J shall 
never marry, Reginald!’’ he added firmly, 
and the reticence of his dark blue eyes settled 
over his lips. 

When John’s lips shut so closely, I wanted 
much to question him further, but I dared 
not. Our lives had lain so far apart during 
the last ten years, that I could not reach 
across the gap, and bring over the frank, 
blue-eyed boy, and reconcile him a* the same 
bearded man who sat beside me now. But 
as I looked at John, I wondered what had 
occurred in his earlier years to cause that re- 
solve; or if, indeed, anything had occurred, 
for perhaps I was making him a martyr with- 
out the least foundation. And, as I was so 
ignorant of my brother’s past, I had no an- 
swer to make to his words, except to say, 
laughingly :-— 

‘* Don’t take a fellow up so quickly, John! 
Believe me, it was only a figurative flight of 
mine. 
fancy took me that both of us ought not to 


I am not even engaged—only the 


die bachelors.”’ 

When I was alone, again, I felt a streak of 
contempt for myself eating into my heart. 
John, if any disappointment had come to 
him, was true to his manhood, at least ; but I, 
oh, I was a vain, frivolous, surface-being, with 
everything noble scorched out of me! and 
John could not help seeing this, I said, for 
surely he had known what mad pangs drove 
ie out from the old home tothe hollow world 
ten years before! And, as this mood deep- 
ened, I despised myself more and more, that 
I could now joke upon a subject which would 
ouce have wrung tears of blood from my 
heart. 

**It’s the way of the world,’’ I said, sav- 
agely. ‘*Let a man be ever so true and noble 
in the outset, some blow will be struck that 
svars and saps his whole nature. I might 
have been somewhat to blame—but she, oh, 
she was cold and cruel as death; and I wish 
she could see me now, and know what a 
wreck she has made! But that wish is futile. 
Probably, if we met, ’twould be to look upon 
her as some other man’s; and, in her serene 
beatitude of perfection, she would never con- 
ceive the thought but that I was wholly to 
blame, even if she ever thought of me at all. 
I will forget her! Iwill go and offer myself 
to Mrs. Upperton!’’ And I arose, made my- 
self fastidiously presentable, walked up to 
Commonwealth Avenue, and did what many 
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a man had done before in some mood of pique 
or blindness, laid my hand, heart, (?) and for- 
tune at the feet of the woman who had fasci- 
nated me. 

Three minutes after I had spoken I would 
have given all the world to have recalled my 
words; but the deed was done, and it was 
now too late to retract or gainsay it. 

We sat on a velvet divan; and, after list- 
ening quietly to my confession, Mrs. Upper- 
ton laid her soft, snowy, jewelled hand on 
mine. Its touch was light as down, but I 
could have flung it off as an iron fetter; for 
in that mad moment I hated her and loathed 
myself, with the fiercest hate, the deepest 
loathing. 

When her crimson lips parted for her reply, 
her voice was serious, and her usual gay, 
lively mien was subdued. But I was not 
prepared for what she uttered. 

‘*Reginald Huntress, you will thank me 
for what I am going tosay. I shall not marry 
you!” 

If I was dreading Mrs. Upperton’s accept- 
ance, I was both surprised and mortified by 
her prompt, unqualified rejection. A man 
may hate a woman for taking his love-words 
too literally, but all his pride is on fire the 
moment she slights him. 

‘*Mrs. Upperton, am I to believe that you 
have deliberately trifled with me? Led me 
on, purposely to humiliate me?’’ I asked, 
haughtily, drawing myself up with all the 
dignity my insulted blood infused into my 
frame. 

‘* Not in the least. On the contrary, I regard 
myself as more than ever your friend in this 
decision, Mr. Huntress,’’ she replied, gravely. 
Pray, do me the favor to ren- 
der an explanation of your rather anomalous 
answer ?’’ I demanded stiffly. 

‘*With pleasure, Mr. Huntress. 
you do not love me,’’ she said, with added 
gravity. ‘‘ Now, don’t be angry, my friend !’’ 
and she closed her hand appealingly over my 
arm, ‘‘ you know that this is the truth. You 
like me as an acquaintance—as a friend, I 
would fain believe; you fancy my lively, 
chatty ways, and you sympathize with my 
lonely life—lonely, despite its round of gay- 
eties ; you want to escape from your past, to 
banish the haunting memories, which all 
your whirl of foreign travel has not succeeded 
in effacing; but, moreover, you must not 
marry me, because you not only do not love 


** How so? 


Because 
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me, but you do love some one else still— 
Gertrude Appleton !”’ 

If Mrs. Upperton had struck me with her 
soft white hand, I could not have been more 
sastonished than at this daguerrean view of 
my own heart she had held up before me. 

‘*Gertrude Appleton !’’ [cried out, sharply. 
‘What do you know of her?—the faithless 
and fickle of ten years ago! Some other 
man’s wife now, probably! And why should 
you presume to dictate that still is graven on 
my heart the image of one who has, long ago, 
forgotten me ?’’ 

“Softly, softly, Reginald Huntress!’ re- 
plied Mrs. Upperton, with calm conviction in 
her voice. ‘‘I know, of a truth, whereof I 
speak ; not, indeed, the details of your lovers’ 
quarrels, but that you were hot-blooded and 


faulty, and Gertrude was sensitive, high- 
spirited, and proud, and so you parted. And 


Iam not so unskilled in reading human na- 
ture now, but that I can see how, underneath 
your careless surface-mien, you carry an 
aching heart; and, knowing this, Reginald 
Huntress, were I to accept your hand I should 
do you a baser wrong than I am capable of, 
even if I had committed the mistake of loving 
you.’’ 

‘“Which you do not, Mrs. Upperton?” I 
asked, looking full into her dark eyes. 

‘Which I do not, Mr. Huntress!’’ she an- 
swered fervently, adding, in another moment: 
‘* And now, my friend, you will see Gertrude 
Appleton, for she is under my roof,’’ and, 
without waiting my demur or assent, she 
glided from the drawing-room. 

Two hours later, after the chasm of ten 
years’ estrangement had been bridged over 
by forgiveness and reconciliation, and the 
shell of worldliness which had incrusted my 
nature had suddenly melted in the warm 
God-ray of pure and blessed love, I suddenly 
bethought myself to ask :— 

**Gertrude, darling, who is Mrs. Upperton, 
that she possesses such knowledge of our past 
histories? I have often been puzzled by a 
familiar something about her—either of mien, 
or tone, or look—but I never dreamed that 
she was any one I had known. Tell me! 
Who is she?’’ 

‘* Perhaps I had better summon her, that 
she may explain the mystery herself!’’ replied 
Gertrude, with a smile; and, leaving the 
drawing-room, she soon returned with our 
hostess. 
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‘*Miss Appleton tells me that Mr. Huntress 
is very anxious to renew an early acquaint- 
ance,’’ said Mrs. Upperton smilingly, ‘‘ though 
I cannot feel very highly flattered that you 
did not recognize Katy Boyden at our first 
meeting,’’ and she proffered me her hand. 

‘* Katy Boyden! Is it possible?’’ I cried, 
and it flashed over me plain as sunlight, 
though I was staggered with astonishment. 
‘* Katy Boyden! Mrs. Upperton !’’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Huntress. I do not wonder that 
you could not recognize the poor orphan girl 
of your boyhood’s aristocratic home. Dame 
Fortune has played a wild freak since those 
early days, has she not, Mr. Huntress?’ And 
indeed it seemed a very romance—the trans- 
formation of the charity-girl of ‘my mother’s 
bounty to the brilliant, courted widow of the 
millionaire merchant. 

But Katy Boyden had been a winsome, 
spirited girl always, more fitted for the ad- 
vantages of the school-room and the parlor 
than the drudgeries of a serving-maid ; which 
position she had rapidly outgrown, till she 
occupied the place of half daughter, half 
companion to my mother; and even in those 
early days she had a promise of rare beauty, 
tact, and grace: and this memory it was 
which had so haunted me. 
had, indeed, been most strange ; 


Fortune’s freaks 
for now, 
Gertrude Appleton, the child of affluence and 
luxury, had come to be the friend and protege 
of Katy Boyden. 

Afterwards, Gertrude told me more. 

‘*You never knew—away from home all 
those weary years, Reginald—that high-spir- 
ited, fifteen-year-old Katy left your mother, 
in pride and anger, about a year after your 
departure ; and that no tidings of her ever 
reached them afterwards; and ’twas only three 
years since, after my dear father’s death ant 
the breaking up of my own home, that I met 
her again in New York as the wife of Robert Up- 
perton, who, though twenty years her senior, 
had won her respect, if not her love, and taken 
her from the position in which she supported, 
herself by her own industry to preside as 
I said he 

Did you 


mistress over his elegant home. 
had won her respect, if not her Jove. 
never suspect who had that, Reginald ?’’ she 
asked, looking into my face with a singular 
expression of meaning in her eyes. 

‘No. Of course I could know nothing of 
little Katy’s heart. Who was it, Gertrude ?”’ 
I asked, in some wonder at her question. 
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‘Tl think it was your brother Johu,’’ was 
her answer. 

** John! Why, Gertrude} John! Then why 
upon earth’’—I began. 

“Oh, it’s the old story, Reginald,’’ inter- 
rupted Gertrude. ‘‘ You know that your 
good lady mother possessed that weakness 
which is so common among us democratic 
Americans—pride of family; and I suspect 
that she allowed the child of her bounty to 
realize that she could never become the child 
of her affection and name; so the little head- 
strong, passionate, proud Katy suddenly made 
resolve that the outside world was wide enough 
for her to earn her own living in. At least, 
this was the substance of a little note she left 
for me—for she had a fancy that I took a 
warm interest in her—adding an earnest re- 
quest ‘that Master John should not be a bit less 
dutiful to his mother when she was gone;’ 
and this is why I think she loved him.”’ 

‘*And did John care for her in return?’ I 
asked. 

‘*I never knew. John was always quiet 
and reticent, you know—just the one to be 
attracted by the child’s warm, passionate na- 
ture. But he was graver than ever after she 
went away; and he never showed the slightest 
feeling for any other woman. But he always 
treated your mother with kindness and con- 
sideration while she lived. He was one who 
would perform his duty, even if he suffered. 
Yet, I have often wished that he and Katy 
could meet, now that she is free, and his 
social equal.’’ 

‘*They shall meet, Gertrude!’’ I said, 
eagerly. 

And they did. On the following evening— 
in that sumptuous drawing-room, so affluent 
in its wealth of furnishing, its oval pictures 
that leaned from the walls, and its articles of 
taste and vertu, that the memory of our own 
boyhood home paled into very mediocrity in 
contrast—I brought them together. And 
John proved himself to possess a better me- 
mory—perhaps his heart assisted it—than I; 
for he trembled as he said, in a husky whis- 
per :— 

‘*She has eyes like Katy ‘Boyden’s, Regi- 
nald.”’ 

I found it convenient to go in search of 
Gertrude Appleton in the library shortly after- 
wards; and I do not think my absence was 
greatly deplored—at least, neither of them 
ever brought me to account for my abrupt- 








ness—and John said to me, that night, as we 
walked home together :— 

** Reginald, I have changed my mind since 
we had that little talk the other evening. I 
am going to marry Katy—Mrs. Upperton.”’ 

I was not surprised in the least; but I do 
not believe she had told Juhn that she had an 
offer from his brother before him. 





INFLUENCE OF MEMORY. 
BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 
There are moments of life that we never forget, 
Which brighten and brighten as time steals away ; 
They give a new charm to the happiest lot, 
And they shine on the gloom of the loneliest day. 
PERCIVAL. 

Memory is one of the chief sources of human 
blessedness. Evidently it was the design of 
the Creator in constituting us as He has, that 
we should have such noble material in our 
lives and characters—such a record of virtue 
and virtuous action in the world—as memory 
could transmute into the pure gold of happ:- 
ness and joy. Every human being is the 
architect of his or her own character, and 
therefore responsible for the moral elements, 
the good or bad qualities, which enter into 
the same. Memory is a fixed relation in our 
mental and moral constitution, and its office 
is of necessity to derive enjoyment from what 
is noble and excellent in our moral conduct, 
and to yield the opposite where our lives 
have been in antagonism to virtue. None 
need have in their characters and lives any 
other than the elements of happiness; and 
for this very reason memory is the minister 
of rebuke and pain to such us have not laid 
up in their hearts and moral experience the 
stores of happiness. Where, for instance, is 
the man or woman, whatever his or her sta- 
tion in life, who has not had the privilege in 
in the past of cherishing warm sympathies, 
speaking kind words, and performing noble 
offices toward others? Who of human kind 
has been debarred either the privilege or the 
opportunity of having thus done in the history 
of the past? Not one. We carry with us the 
consciousness that in all our experiences and 
attitudes towards our fellows, we are exactly 
where we have voluntarily elected to be. If 
we have thought, spoken, or acted in the past 
otherwise than kindly and nobly, whom can 
we blame but ourselves? If kind feelings, 
words, and deeds, not only bless others, but 
ennoble our own characters and yield the 
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highest human joy, then happy is that man 
or woman whose inner nature contains these 
golden memories, the recollections of a warm, 
sympathetic heart-life in the world. Pos- 
sessed of these—more valuable by far than 
kingdoms, crowns, wealth, or fame—the en- 
viable soul which enshrines them may say 
with Moorg :— 

**Long, long be my heart with such memories filled! 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’’ 

If memory, however, be such in its influence 
upon the virtuous and the good, yielding 
them the purest, sunniest joy of the soul, it 
is none the less an instrument of torture to 
those who have no inward sense of purity 
and virtue. It cannot be otherwise than un- 
friendly to the happiness of those who know 
and feel that they have lived beneath the dig- 
With a 
history full of self and selfish pursuits in the 


nity of rational moral intelligence. 


past, such characters have wronged them- 
selves and humanity, and, as a consequence, 
there exist no materials for happiness in the 
memory of the same. In the presence of 
remembered wrong against the rights and 
welfare of others, or in the conscious know- 
ledge of guilt and crime, how could such 
spirits escape self-torture and pain? Witha 
record as full of the details of selfishness as it 
is wanting in genial love and generous devo- 
tion to the happiness of their kind, would it 
not be in contravention of all reason for such 


to be happy? In such a case must not 


“Remembrance wake with all her busy train, 

Swell at the heart and turn the past to pain!”’ 
Sadly indeed is the past in the way of the 
happiness of thousands of our race. But for 
memory they might blot out its faithful re- 
cord, and thus get away from the reach of its 
influence upon their minds and hearts. And 
yet do they not deserve, reader, the pain in- 
fiicted by ‘‘the serpent’s sting’’ of memory ? 
Might they have not put nobler material into 
the history of their past lives, and thus se- 
curely laid the foundation for a rational and 
serene happiness? If memory, in retouching 
the scenes and individual history of the past, 

even, as the bard has it, 


“Wakes the key-note of the saddest dirge 
That fancy ever played to melancholy,” 


whose fault is it but theirs? They reap only 
in this case what they have sown. If they 
13* 
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are not ‘‘disturbed with the joy of elevated 
thoughts,’’ if they have no bright, green 
memories, it is because they have had no 
genial heart-history in the world. There can 
be no question of the truth enunciated in the 
following suggestive lines of Denham :— 

“Had memory been lost with innocence 

He had not known the sentence nor the offence ; 
*Twas man’s chief punishment to keep in store 
The sad remembrance of what he was before."’ 

Even the primitive function of memory, if 
we may so express it, is a beneficent arrange- 
ment in our mental and moral constitution. Its 
office is to heal where it wounds, to ennoble 
Such is the corrective 
If we have 


where it gives pain. 
or remedial design of memory. 
not such material in our past lives as yields 
true enjoyment; if we have not lived harmo- 
niously with our interests and welfare, we can, 
at least, do better for the future, and thus 
accumulate in our hearts the moral treasures 
of happiness. The man or woman, whom the 
memories and experiences of the past fail to 
make wiser and better, is but a poor student 
in the school and philosophy of human life. 
If the past yield no golden harvest, but the 
memory of it is potent only to make us un- 
happy, how irresistible the motive for a better 
heart-life ahd history in the future? With 
many, as Byron exclaims :— 


‘Memory is but the tomb of joys long past ;"’ 


put it is not so and cannot be with them who 
have on them the inspiration to make better 
history for the future, and to live truer and 
nobler lives in the world. 

If our individual past, reader, be not such 
as we would have it, fuil of outflowing sym- 
pathies, kind words, and noble toil for our 
fellows, let us resolve to make the future 
golden in its fruitage and reward by making 
the present active with the higher and nobler 
ministries of life. Let us gather amid the 
duties and conflicts of daily existence the ma- 
terials out of which memory may build our 
future joy. If true to the obligations and 
work of our being in the world, we shall gar- 
ner in the storehouse of memory treasures of 
happiness which no lapse of years can impair 
or destroy; aye, we may accumulate such 
mental and moral wealth that we may even 
sing with the poet :— 

“ When time, which steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 


The memory of the past w'!! stay, 
And half our joy renew.”’ 





MKS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Concluded from page 76.) 


Mrs. MArspen, much discomfited, led Aunt 
Quimby to a chair between two matrons, who 
were among ‘‘the unavoidably invited,’’ and 
whose pretensions to refinement were not 
very palpable. But the old lady had no idea 
of remaining stationary all the evening be- 
tween Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Jackson. She 
wisely thought ‘‘she could see more of the 
party,’’ if she frequently changed her place, 
and being of what is called a sociable dispo- 
sition, she never hesitated to talk to any one 
that was near her, however high or however 
low. 

‘*Dear mother,’’ said Albina, in an under 
voice, ‘‘what can be the reason that every 
one, in tasting the ice cream, immediately sets 


it aside as if it was not fit to eat. I am sure 


everything is in it that ought to be.”’ 

‘*And something more than ought to be,”’ 
replied Mrs. Marsden, after trying a spoonful; 
**the salt that was laid round the freezer has 
got into the cream (I suppose by Dixon’s 
carelessness), and it is not fit to eat.’’ 

** And now,”’ said Albina, starting, ‘‘I will 
show you a far worse mortification than the 
failure of the ice cream. Only look, there 
sits Aunt Quimby between Mr. Montague and 
Mrs. Washington Potts.’’ 

‘*How in the world did she get there ?’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. ‘‘I dare say she 
walked up and asked them to make room for 
her between them. There is nothing now to 
be done but to pass her off as well as we can, 
and to make the best of her. I will manage 
to get as near as possible, that I may hear 
what she is talking about, and take an oppor- 
tunity of persuading her away.”’ 

As Mrs. Marsden approached within hear- 
ing distance, Mr. Montague was leaning across 
Aunt Quimby, and giving Mrs. Potts an ac- 
count of something that bad been said or done 
during a splendid entertainmeat at Devon- 
shire House. ‘‘Just at that moment,’’ said 
‘he, ‘‘I was lounging into the room with Lady 

Augusta Fitz Henry on my arm (unquestion« 
ably the finest woman in England), and Mrs. 
Montague was a few steps in advance, leaning 
ou my friend the Marquis of Elvington.’’ 
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‘* Pray, sir,’’ said Mrs. Quimby, ‘‘as you 
are from England, do you know anything of 
Betsey Dempsey’s husband ?”’ 

‘*] have not the honor of being acquainted 
with that person,’’ replied Mr. Montague, 
after a withering stare. 

“Well, that’s 
Quimby, ‘ considering that he has been living 


strange,’’ pursued Aunt 


in London at least eighteen years—or perhaps 
And yet I think it must 
be near eighteen, if not quite; maybe seven- 
Well, it’s best to be on the 
safe side, so I’ll say Betsey 
Dempsey’s mother was an old schoolmate of 
Her father kept the Black-Horse tav- 
ern. She was the only acquaintance I ever 
had that married an Englishman. He was a 


it is only seventeen. 


teen and a half. 


seventeen. 


mine. 


grocer, and in very good business, but he 
never liked America, and was always finding 
ault with it, and so he went home, and was 
to send for Betsey. But he never sent for her 
at all; for a very good reason; which was 
that he had another wife in England, as most 
of them have, no disparagement to you, 
sir.” 

Mrs. Marsden now came up, and informed 
Mrs. Potts, in a whisper, that the good old 
lady beside her was a distant relation, or 
rather connection of Mr. Marsden’s; and that, 
though a little primitive in appearance and 
manner, she had considerable preperty in 
bank-stock. To Mrs. Marsden’s proposal that 
she should exchange her seat for a very 
pleasant one in the other room next to her 
old friend Mrs. Willis, Aunt Quimby replied 
nothing but ‘‘Thank you, I’m doing very 
well here.”’ 

Mrs. and Miss Montague, apparently heed- 
ing no one else, had talked nearly the whole 
evening to each other, but loudly enough to 
be heard by all around them. 
lady, though dressed as a child, talked like a 


The young 


woman, and she and her mother were now 
engaged in an argument whether the flirta- 
tion of the Duke of Risingham with Lady 
Georgiana Melbury would end seriously or 
not. ‘To my certain knowledge,’ said Miss 
Montague, ‘‘ his Grace has never yet declared 
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himself to Lady Georgiana, or to any one 
else.”’ 

‘*T°ll lay you two to one,’’ said Mrs. Mon- 
tague, ‘‘that he is married to her before we 
return to England.”’ 

‘‘No,”? replied the daughter, ‘‘like all 
others of his sex, he delights in keeping the 
ladies in suspense.”’ 

‘‘What you say, Miss, is very true,’’ said 
Aunt Quimby, leaning in her turn across Mr. 
Montague, ‘‘and considering how young you 
are you talk very sensibly. Men certainly 
have a way of keeping women in suspense, 
and an unwillingness to answer questions 
even when we ask them. There’s my son- 
in-law, Billy Fairfowl, that I live with. He 
married my daughter Mary eleven years ago, 

he 23d of last April. He’s as good a man as 

ever breathed, and an excellent provider too. 
He always goes to market himself; and some- 
times I can’t help blaming him a little for his 
extravagance. But his greatest fault is his 
being so unsatisfactory. As far back as last 
March, as I was sitting at my knitting in the 
little front parlor, with the door open (for it 
was quite warm weather for the time of year), 
Billy Fairfowl came home carrying in his hand 
a good-sized shad; and I called out to him to 
ask what he gave for it, for it was the very 
beginning of the shad season; but he made 
not a word of answer; he just passed on, and 
left the shad in the kitchen, and then went 
to his store. At dinner we had the fish, and 
avery nice one itwas; andI asked him again 
how much he gave for it, but he still avoided 
answering, and began to talk of something 
else; so I thought I’d let it rest awhile. A 
week or two after, I again asked him; so then 
he actually said he had forgotten all about it. 
And to thiwfay I don’t know the price of that 
shad.”’ 

The Montagues at each other— 
almost laughed aloud—and drew back their 
chairs as far from Aunt Quimby as possible. 
So also did Mrs. Potts. Mrs. Marsden came 
up in an agony of vexation, and reminded 


looked 


her aunt in a low voice of the risk of renewing 
her rheumatism by staying so long between 
the damp, newly-papered walls. The old 


lady answered aloud: ‘‘Oh, you need not 
fear, I am well wrapped up on purpose. And, 
indeed, considering that the parlors were only 
papered to-day, I think the walls have dried 
wonderfully (putting her hand on the paper) ; 
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Iam sure nobody could find out the damp if 
they were not told.’’ 

‘* What !’’ exclaimed the Montagues, ‘‘ only 
papered to-day (starting up and testifying all 
that prudent fear of taking cold, so charac- 
teristic of the English)! How barbarous to 
inveigle us into such a place !’’ 

**T thought I felt strangely chilly all the 
evening,’’ said Mrs. Potts, whose fan had 
scarcely been at rest five minutes. 

The Montagues proposed going away imme- 
diately, and Mrs. Potts declared she was most 
apprehensive for poor little Lafayette. Mrs. 
Marsden, who could not endure the idea of 
their departing till all the refreshments had 
been handed round (the best being yet to 
come), took great pains to persuade them that 
there was no real cause of alarm, as she had 
They held 
a whispered consultation, in which they agreed 
to stay for the oysters and chicken salad, and 
Mrs. Marsden went out to send them their 
shawls, with one for Lafayette. 

By this time the secret of the newly-papered 


had large fires all the afternoon. 


walls had spread round both rooms; the con- 
versation now turned entirely on colds and 
rheumatism ; there was much shivering, and 
considerable coughing, and the demand for 
shawls increased. However, nobody actually 
went home in consequence. 

‘*Papa,’’ said Miss Montague, “let us all 
take French leave as soon as the oysters and 
chicken-salad have gone round.”’ 

Albina now came up to Aunt Quimby 
(gladly perceiving that the old lady looked 
tired) and proposed that she should return to 
her chamber, assuring her that the waiters 
should be punctually sent up to her: ‘*I do 
not feel quite ready to go yet,’’ replied Mrs. 
Quimby. ‘‘I am very weli here. But you 
need not mind me. Go back to your company, 
and talk a little to those three poor girls in 
the yellow frocks that nobody has spoken to 
When I am 
ready to go I shall take French leave, as 
these English people call it.’’ 

But Aunt Quimby’s idea of French leave 


yet, except Bromley Cheston. 


was very different from the usual acceptation 
of the term; for having always heard that the 
French were a very polite people, she con- 
cluded that their manner of taking leave must 
be particularly respectful and ceremonious. 
Therefore, having paid her parting compli- 
ments to Mrs. Potts and the Montagues, she 
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walked all round the room, courtesying to | you these Marsdens have not the slightest 


everybody, and shaking hands, and telling 
them she had come to take French leave. To 
put an end to this ridiculous scene, Bromley 
Cheston (who had been on assiduous duty all 
the evening) now came forward and, taking 
the old lady’s arm in his, offered to escort 
her up stairs. Aunt Quimby was much flat- 
tered by this unexpected civility from the 
finest looking young man in the room, and 
she smilingly departed with him, compliment- 
ing him on his politeness, and assuring him 
that he was a real gentleman; trying also to 
make out the degree of relationship that ex- 
isted between them. 

‘*So much for Buckingham,’’ said Cheston, 
as he ran down stairs after depositing the old 
lady at the door of her room. ‘‘ Fools of all 
ranks and of all ages are to me equally in- 
tolerable. I never can marry into such a 
family.’’ 

The party went on. 

‘In the name of heaven, Mrs. Potts,’’ said 
Mrs. Montague, ‘‘ what induces you to pat- 
ronize these people ?’’ 

‘Why, they are the only tolerable persons 
in the neighborhood,’’ answered Mrs. Potts; 
‘*and very kind and obliging in their way. I 
really think Albina a very sweet girl, very 
sweet indeed; and Mrs. Marsden is rather 
amiable, too, quite amiable. And they are 
so grateful for any little notice I take of them, 
that it is really quite affecting. Poor things! 
how much trouble they have given themselves 
in getting up this party. They look as if they 
had had a hard day’s work; and I have no 
doubt they will be obliged, in consequence, to 
pinch themselves for months to come; for [ 
can assure you their means are very small, 
very small indeed. As to this intolerable old 
aunt, I never saw her before, and as there is 
something rather genteel about Mrs. Marsden 
and her daughter, rather so at least about 
Albina, I did not suppose they had any such 
relations belonging to them. I think, in 
future, I must confine myself entirely to the 
aristocracy.”’ 

‘* We deliberated to the last moment,”’’ said 
Mrs. Montague, ‘‘whether we would come. 
But as Mr. Montague is going to write his tour 
when we return to England, he thinks it ex- 
pedient to make some sacrifices, for the sake 
of seeing the varieties of American society.’”’ 

‘Oh! these people are not in society,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Potts, eagerly. ‘I can assure 








pretensions to society. Oh! no—lI beg of you 
not to suppose that Mrs. Marsden and her 
daughter are at all in society.”’ 

This conversation was overheard by Brom- 
ley Cheston, and it gave him more pain than 
he was willing to acknowledge, even to him- 
self. 

At length all the refreshments had gone 
their rounds, and the Montagues had taken 
real French leave; but Mrs. Washington Potts 
preferred a conspicuous departure, and there- 
fore made her adieux with a view of producing 
great effect. This was the signal for the com- 
pany to break up, and Mrs. Marsden gladly 
smiled them out, while Albina could have 
said with Gray’s Prophetess— 

“Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose.’’ 

But, according to Mrs. Marsden, the worst 
of all was the poet, the professedly eccentric 
Bewley Garvin Gandy, author of the World of 
Sorrow, Elegy on a Broken Heart, Lines on a 
Suppressed Sigh, Sonnet to a Hidden Tear, 
Stanzas to Faded Hopes, etc. etc., and who 
was just now engaged in a tale called ‘‘ The 
Bewildered,’? and an Ode to the Waning 
Moon, which set him to wandering about the 
country, and ‘‘ kept him out of nights.’’ The 
poet, not being a man of this world, did not 
make his appearance at the party till the mo- 
ment of the bustle occasioned by the exit of 
He then darted sud- 
denly into the room, and looked wild. 

We will not insinuate that he bore any 
He certainly 


Mrs. Washington Potts. 


resemblance to Sandy Clark. 
wore no chapeau, and his coat was not in the 
least 2 la militaire, for it was a dusky brown 
frock. His collar was open, in the fashion 
attributed to Byron, and much affected by 
scribblers who are incapable of imitating the 
noble bard in anything but his follies. His 
hair looked as if be had just been tearing it, 
and his eyes seemed ‘‘in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing.’? He was on his return from one of his 
moonlight rambles on the banks of the river, 
and his pantaloons and coat-skirt showed 
evident marks of having been deep among the 
cat-tails and splatter-docks that grew in the 
mud of its margin. 

Being a man that took no note of time, he 
wandered into Mrs. Marsden’s house between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, and remained an 
hour after the company had gone; reclining 
at full length on a sofa, and discussing Barry 
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Cornwall and Thomas Haynes Bayley, L. E. L., 
and Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson. After which 
he gradually became classical, and poured into 
the sleepy ears of Mrs. Marsden and Albina a 
parallel between Tibullus and Propertius, a 
dissertation on Alcezus, and another on Me- 
nander. 

Bromley Cheston who had been escorting 
home two sets of young ladies that lived ‘‘ far 
as the poles asunder,’’ passed Mrs. Marsden’s 
house on returning to lis hotel, and seeing the 
lights still gleaming, he went in to see what 
was the matter, and kindly relieved his aunt 
and cousin by reminding the poet of the late- 
ness of the hour, and “fairly carrying him 
off.’? 

Aunt Quimby had long since been asleep. 
But before Mrs. Marsden and Albina could 
forget themselves in ‘‘tired nature’s sweet 
restorer,’’ they lay awake for an hour, dis- 
cussing the fatigues and vexations of the day, 
‘* After 
all,’’ said Albina, ‘‘this party has cost us five 


and the mortifications of the evening. 


times as much as it is worth, both in trouble 
and expense, and I really cannot tell what 
pleasure we have derived from it.’’ 

‘*No one expects pleasure at their own 
party,’’ replied Mrs. Marsden. ‘*But you 
may depend on it, this little compliment to 
Mrs. Washington Potts will prove highly ad- 
And then it is 
something to be the only family in the neigh- 


vantageous to us hereafter. 


borhood that could presume to do such a 
thing.”’ 

Next morning, Bromley Cheston received a 
letter which required his immediate presence 
in New York on business ofimportance. When 
he went to take leave of his aunt and cousin, 
he found them busily engaged in the trouble- 
some task of clearing away and putting in 
order; a task which is nearly equal to that 
of making the preparations fora party. They 
looked pale and spiritless, and Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts had just sent her three boys to 
spend the day with them. 

When Cheston took Albina’s hand at part- 
ing, he felt it tremble, and her eyes looked as 
** After all,”’ 
thought he, ‘‘she is a charming girl, and has 


if they were filling with tears. 


both sense and sensibility.’’ 

‘*T am very nervous to-day,’’ said Albina, 
‘‘the party has been too munch for me; and 
I have in prospect for to-morrow the pain of 
taking leave of Mrs. Washington Potts, who 
returns with all her family to Philadelphija.”’ 
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**Strange infatuation,’? thought Cheston, 
as he dropped Albina’s hand, and made his 
parting bow. ‘‘I must see more of this girl, 
before I can resolve to trust my happiness to 
her keeping; I cannot share her heart with 
Mrs. Washington Potts. 
New York I will talk to her seriously about 


When I return from 


that ridiculous woman, and I will also remon- 
strate with her mother on the folly of strain- 
ing every nerve in the pursuit of what she 
calls a certain style.’’ 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Potts did Albina the 
honor to send for her to assist in the prepara- 
tions for to-morrow’s removal to town; and 
in the evening the three boys were all taken 
home sick, in consequence of having laid 
violent hands on the fragments of the feast ; 
which fragments they had continued during 
the day to devour almost without intermis- 
sion. Also, Randolph had thrown Jefferson 
down stairs, and raised two green bumps on 
his forehead, and Jefferson had pinched La- 
Fayette’s fingers in the door till the blood 
came; not to mention various minor squab- 
bles and harts. 

At parting, Mrs. Potts went so far as to kiss 
Albina, and made her promise to let her know 
immediately, whenever she or her mother 
came to the city. 

In about two weeks Aunt Quimby finished 
her visitation’ end the day after her depart- 
ure Mrs. Marsden and Albina went to town to 
make their purchases for the season, and also 
with a view towards a party which they knew 
Mrs. Potts had in contemplation. This time 
hey did not as usual stay with their rela- 
tions, but they took lodgings at a fashionable 
boarding-house, where could receive 


they 


> 


their ‘‘ great woman,’’ comme il faut. 

On the morning after their arrival Mrs. 
Marsden and her daughter, in their most 
costly dresses, went to visit Mrs. Potts, that 
she might be apprised of their arrival; and 
they found her in a spacious house, expen- 
After 
they had waited till even their patience was 
nearly exhausted, Mrs. Potts came down stairs 


sively and ostentatiously furnished. 


to them, but there was evidently a great abate- 
ment in her affability. She seemed uneasy, 
looked frequently towards the door, got up 
several times and went to the window, and 
appeared fidgety when the bell rung. At 
last there came in two very flaunting ladies, 
whom Mrs. Potts received as if she considered 


them people of consequence. They were not 
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introduced to the Marsdens, who after the 
entrance of these new visitors sat awhile in 
the pitiable situation of ciphers, and then 
took their leave. ‘‘Strange,’’ said Mrs. Mars- 
den, ‘‘that she did not say a word of her 
party.’’ 

Three days after their visit, Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts left cards for Mrs. and Miss Marsden, 
without inquiring if they were at home. And 
they heard from report that her party was 
fixed for the week after next, and that it was 
expected to be very splendid, as it was to in- 
troduce her daughter who had just quitted 
boarding-school. The Marsdens had seen this 
young lady, who had spent the August holi- 
days with her parents. She was as silly as 
her mother, and as dull as her father in the 
eyes of all who were not blindly determined 
to think her otherwise, or who did not con- 
sider it particularly expedient to uphold all 
ef the name of Potts. 

At length they heard that the invitations 
were going out for Mrs. Potts’s party, and 
that though very large it was not to be gene- 
ral; which meant that only one or two of the 
members were to be selected from each family 
with whom Mrs. Potts thought proper to 
acknowledge an acquaintance. From this 
moment Mrs. Marsden, who at the best of 
times had never really been treated with 
much respect by Mrs. Potts, gave up all hope 
of an invitation for herself; but she counted 
certainly on one for Albina, and every ring at 
the door was expected to bring it. There 
were many rings but no invitation, and poor 
Albina and her mother took turns in watch- 
ing at the window. 

At last Bogle was seen to come up the steps 
with a handful of notes; and Albina, regard- 
less of all rule, ran to the front door herself. 
They were cards for a party, but not Mrs. 
Potts’s, and were intended for two other ladies 
that lodged in the house. 

Every time that Albina went out and came 
home, she inquired anxiously of all the 
if no note had been left for her. 
And her mother still 
insisted that the note must have come, but 


servants 
Still there was none. 


had been mislaid afterwards, or that Bogle 
had lost it in the street. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day passed over, and still no invitation. Mrs. 
Marsden talked much of the carelessness of 
servants, and had no doubt of the habitual 
negligence of Messrs. Bogle, Shepherd, and 
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other ‘‘ fashionable party-men.’’ Albina was 
almost sick with ‘‘hope deferred.’’ At last, 
when she came home on Monday morning 
from Second Street, her mother met her at 
the door with a delighted face, and showed 
her the long-desired note, which had just 
been brought by Mrs. Potts’s own man. The 
party was to take place in two days; and so 
great was now Albina’s happiness, that she 
scarcely felt the fatigue of searching the shops 
for articles of attire that were very elegant 
and yet not too expensive; and shopping with 
a limited purse is certainly no trifling exercise 
both of mind and body; so also is the task 
of going round among fashionable mantua- 
makers in the hope of coaxing one of them to 
undertake a dress at a short notice. 

Next morning, Mrs. Potts sent for Albina 
immediately after breakfast, and told her that 
as she knew her to be very clever at all sorts 
of things, she wanted her to stay that day 
and assist in the preparations for the next. 
Mrs. Potts, like many other people who live 
in showy houses and dress extravagantly, was 
very economical in servants. 
low wages that none would come to her who 


She gave such 


could get places anywhere else, and she kept 
them on such limited allowance that none 
would stay with her who were worth having. 

Fools are seldom consistent in their expen- 
diture. They generally (to use a homely ex- 
pression) strain at gnats and swallow camels. 

Abcut noon, Albina, having occasion to 
consult Mrs. Potts concerning something that 
was to be done, found her in the front parlor 
with Mrs. and Miss Montague. After Albina 
had left the room, Mrs. Montague said to Mrs. 
Potts: ‘‘Is not that the girl that lives with 
her mother at the place on the river, I forget 
what you call it? 
aunt.”’ 

‘¢That is Albina Marsden,’’ replied Mrs. 
Potts. 

‘*Yes,’? pursued Mrs. ‘the 
people that made so great an exertion to give 


I mean the niece of the 


Montague, 


you a sort of party, and honored Mr. and 
Miss Montague and myself with invitations.”’ 

‘*She’s not to be here to-morrow night, I 
hope !’’ exclaimed Miss Montague. 

‘*Really,’’ replied Mrs. Potts, ‘‘I could do 
no less than askher. The poor thing did her 
very best to be civil to us all last summer.”’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said Mrs. Montague, ‘‘ in the coun- 
try one is willing sometimes to take up with 
such company as we should be very sorry to 
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acknowledge in town. You assured me that 
your party to-morrow night would be ex- 
tremely recherche. And, as it is so early in 
the season, you know that it is necessary to 
be more particular now than at the close of 
the campaign, when every one is tired of 
parties, and unwilling to get new evening- 
dresses lest they should be out of fashion 
before they are wanted again. Excuse me, I 
speak only from what I have heard of American 
customs.”’ 

‘IT am always particular about my par- 
ties,’’ said Mrs. Potts. 

‘A word in your ear,’’ continued Mrs. 
Montague. ‘‘Is it not impolitic, or rather 
are you not afraid to bring forward so beau- 
tiful a girl as this Miss Martin on the very 
night of your own daughter’s debat.’’ 

Mrs. Potts looked alarmed for a moment, 
and then recovering herself said: ‘‘I have no 
fear of Miss Harriet Angelina Potts being 
thrown in the shade by a little country girl 
like this. Albina Marsden is pretty enough, 
to be sure; at least, rather pretty, but then 
there is a certain style—a certain air which 
she of course—in short, a certain style’’— 

‘* As to what you call a certain style,’’ said 
Mrs. Montague, ‘‘I do not know exactly what 
you mean. [If it signifies the air and manner 
of a lady, this Miss Martin has as much of it 
as any other American girl. To me they are 
all nearly alike. I cannot distinguish those 
minute shades of difference that you all make 
such a point of. In my unpractised eyes the 
daughters of your mechanics and shopkeepers 
look as well, aud behave as well as the daugh- 
ters of your lawyers and doctors, for I find 
your nobility is chiefly made up of these two 
professions, with the addition of a few mer- 
chants ; and you call every one a merchant 
that does not sell his commodities by the 
single yard or the single quart.’’ 

‘*Mamma,’’ whispered Miss Montague, ‘if 
that girl is to be here I don’t wish tocome. I 
can’t endure her.’’ 

“Take my advice,’? continued Mrs. Mon- 
tague to Mrs. Potts, ‘‘and put off this Miss 
Martin. If she was not so strikingly hand- 
some, she might pass unnoticed in the crowd. 
But her beauty will attract general observa- 
tion, and you will be obliged to tell exactly 
who she is, where you picked her up, and to 
give or to hear an account of her family and 
all her connections; and from the specimen 
we have had in the old aunt, I doubt if they 
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will bear a very minute scrutiny. So, if she 
is invited, endeavor to uninvite her.’’ 

‘“*‘T am sure I would willingly do that,’’ 
replied Mrs. Potts, ‘‘ but I can really think of 
no excuse.”’ 

‘*Oh, send her a note to-morrow,’’ answered 
Mrs. Montague, carelessly, and rising to de- 
part, ‘‘anything or nothing, so that you only 
signify to her that she is not to come.”’ 

All day Mrs. Potts was revolving in her 
mind the most feasible means of preventing 
Albina from appearing at her party; and her 
conscience smote her when she saw the un- 
suspecting girl so indefatigable in assisting 
with the preparations. Before Albina went 
home, Mrs. Potts had come to the conclusion 
to follow Mrs. Montague’s advice, but she 
shrunk from the task of telling her so in per- 
son. She determined to send her, next morn- 
ing, a concise note, politely requesting her 
not to come; and she intended afterwards 
to call on her and apologize, on the plea of 
her party being by no means general, but 
still so large that every inch of room was an 
object of importance; also that the selection 
consisted entirely of persons well known to 
each other, and accustomed to meet in com- 
pany, and that there was every reason to fear 
that her gentle and medest friend, Albina, 
would have been unable to enjoy herself 
among so many strangers, etc. etc. These 
excuses, she knew, were very flimsy, but she 
trusted to Albina’s good nature, and she 
thought she could smooth off all by inviting 
both her and her mother to a sociable tea. 

Next morning Mrs. Potts, who was on no 
occasion very ready with her pen, considering 
that she professed to be au fait to everything, 
employed near an hour in manufacturing the 
following note to Albina :— 

‘‘Mrs. Washington Potts’ compliments to 
Miss Marsden, and she regrets being under 
the necessity of dispensing with, Miss M.’s 
company to join the social circle at her man- 
sion-house this evening. Mrs. W. P. will 
explain hereafter, hoping Mrs. and Miss M. 
are both well. Mr. W. P. requests his re- 
spects to both ladies, as well as Miss Potts, 
and their favorite little Lafayette desires his 
best love.’’ 


This billet arrived while Albina had gone 
to her mantuamaker to have her new dress 
fitted on for the last time. Her mother opened 
the note and read it; a liberty which no 
parent should take with the correspondence 
of a grown-up daughter. Mrs. Marsden was 
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shocked at its contents, and at a loss to guess 
the motive of so strange an interdiction. At 
first, her only emotion was resentment against 
Mrs. Potts. Then she thought of the disap- 
pointment and mortification of poor Albina, 
whom she pictured to herself passing a for- 
lorn evening at home, perhaps crying in her 
own room. Next, she recollected the elegant 
new dress in which Albina would have looked 
so beautifully, and which would now be use- 
less. 

‘*OH,’’ soliloguized Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘whata 
pity this unaccountable note was not dropped 
and lost in the street. But then, of course, 
some one would have found and read it, and 
How 
could Mrs. Potts be guilty of such abominable 
rudeness, as to desire poor Albina not to 
come, after she had been invited. But great 
people think they may do anything. 
the note had fallen into the fire before it came 
to my hands; then Albina would have known 
She would have gone to the 


that would have been worse than all. 


I wish 


nothing of it. 
party, looking more charmingly than ever 
she did in her life; and she would be seen 
there, and admired, and make new acquaint- 
ances, and Mrs. Potts could do no otherwise 
than behave to her politely in her own house. 
Nobody would know of this vile billet, which 
perhaps after all is only a joke, and Mrs. 
Potts would suppose that of course Albina 
had not received it; besides, I have no doubt 
that Mrs. Potts will send for her to-morrow, 
and make a satisfactory explanation. But 
then, to-night, if Albina could only get there 
to-night. What harm can possibly arrive 
from my not showing her the note till to-mor- 
row? Why should the dear girl be deprived 
of all the pleasure she anticipated this even- 
ing. And even if she expected no enjoyment 
whatever, still how great will be the advan- 
tage of having her seen at Mrs. Washington 
Potts’s select party; it will at once get her 
on in the world. Of course Mrs. Potts will 
conclude that the note miscarried, and will 
treat her as if it had never been sent. I am 
really most strongly tempted to suppress it, 
aud let Albina go.”’ 

The more Mrs. Marsden thought of this pro- 
ject the less objectionable it appeared to her. 
When she saw Albina come home delighted 
with her new dress, which fitted her exactly, 
aud when she heard her impatiently wishing 
that evening was come, this weak and ill- 
judging.mother could not resolve (as she 
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afterwards said) to dash all her pleasant an- 
ticipations to the ground and demolish her 
castles in the air. ‘*‘My daughter shall be 
happy to-night,’’? thought she, ‘‘ whatever 
may be the event of to-morrow.’’ She hastily 
eoncealed the note, and kept her resolution 
of not mentioning it to Albina. 

Evening came, and Albina’s beautiful hair 
was arranged and decorated by a fashionable 
French barber. She was dressed, and she 
looked charmingly. 

Albina knew that Mrs. Potts had sent an 
invitation to the United States Hotel for Lieu- 
tenant Cheston, who was daily expected, but 
had not yet returned from New York, and she 
regretted much that she could not go to the 
party under his escort. She knew no one 
else of the company, and she had no alterna- 
tive but to send for a carriage, and proceeded 
thither by herself, after her mother had dis- 
patched repeated messages to the hotel to 
know if Mr. Cheston had yet arrived, for he 
was certainly expected back that evening. 

As Albina drove to the house, she felt all 
the terrors of diffidence coming upon her, and 
already repented that she had ventured on 
On arriving, she did 
not go into the ladies’ room, but gave her 
hood and cloak at once to a servant, and 
tremulously requested another attendant to 
inform Mr. Potts that a lady wished to see 
him. Mr. Potts accordingly came out into 
the hall, and looked surprised at finding 
Albina there, for he had heard his wife and 
daughter talking of the note of interdiction. 
But concluding, as he often did, that it was 
in vain for him to try to comprehend the pro- 
ceedings of women, he thought it best to say 


this enterprise alone. 


nothing. 

On Albina requesting him to accompany her 
on her entrance, he gave her his arm in 
silence, and with a very perplexed face es- 
corted her into the principal room. As he 
led her up to his wife, his countenance gra- 
dually changed from perplexity to something 
like fright. Albina paid her compliments to 
Mrs. Potts, who received her with evident 
amazement, and without replying. Mrs. Mon- 
tague, who sat next to the lady of the man- 
sion, opened still wider her immense eyes, 
and then, ‘‘to make assurance doubly sure,’’ 
applied her opera-glass. Miss Montague first 
stared, and then laughed. 

Albina, much disconcerted, turned to look 
for a seat, Mr. Potts having withdrawn his 
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arm. As she retired to the only vacant chair, 
she heard a half whisper running along the 
line of ladies, and though she could not dis- 
tinguish the words so as to make any con- 
nected sense of them, she felt that they alluded 
to her. 

‘*Can I believe my eyes?’’ said Mrs. Potts. 

‘*The assurance of American girls is aston- 
ishing,’’ said Mrs. Montague. 

‘*She was forbidden to come,’’ said Miss 
Montague toa young lady beside her. ‘Mrs. 
Potts herself forbade her to come.’ 

‘She was actually prohibited,’?’ resumed 
Mrs. Montague, leaning over to Mrs. Jones. 

‘*T sent her myself a note of prohibition,’’ 
said Mrs. Potts, leaning over to Mrs. Smith. 
‘*T had serious objections to having her 
here.’’ 

‘¢T never saw such downright impudence,’’ 
pursued Mrs. Montague. ‘‘ This I suppose is 
one of the consequences of the liberty, and 
freedom, and independence, that you Ameri- 
cans are always talking about. I must tell 
Mr. Montague, for, really, this is too good to 
lose.’? And beckoning her husband to coine 
to her, ‘‘My dear,’’ said she, ‘‘ put down in 
your memorandum-book, that when American 
married ladies invite young ladies to parties, 
they on second thoughts forbid them to come, 
and that the said American young ladies 
bodly persist in coming, in spite of the for- 
biddance.”’ 

And she then related to him the whole 
affair at full length, and with numerous em- 
bellishments, looking all the time at poor 
Albina. 

The story was soon circulated round the 
room in whispers and murmurs, and no one 
had candor or kindness to suggest the possi- 
bility of Miss Marsden’s having never received 
the note. 

Albina soon perceived herself to be an ob- 
ject of remark and animadversion, and she 
was sadly at a loss to divine the cause. The 
two ladies that were nearest to her rose up 
and left their seats, while two others edged 
their chairs farther off. She knew no one, 
she was introduced to no one, but she saw 
that every one was looking at her as she sat 
by herself, alone, conspicuous, and abashed. 
Tea was waiting for a lady that came always 
last, and the whole company seemed to have 
ivisure to gaze on poor Albina and to whisper 
about her. 

Her situation now became intolerable. She 
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felt that there was nothing left for her but to 
go home. Unluckily she had ordered the 
carriage at eleven o’clock. At last she re- 
solved on making a great effort, and on plea 
of a violent headache—a plea which by this 
time was literally true—to ask Mrs. Potts if 
she would allow a servant to bring a coach 
for her. 

After several attempts, she rose for this 
purpose; but she saw at the same moment 
that all eyes were turned upon her. She 
tremblingly and with downcast looks ad- 
vanced till she got into the middle of the 
room, and then all her courage deserted her 
at once, when she heard some one say, ‘‘I 
wonder what she is going to do next.”’ 

She stopped suddenly, and stood motionless, 
and she saw Miss Potts giggle, and heard her 
say to a school-girl near her, ‘‘I suppose she 
is going to speak a speech.’’ She turned very 
pale, and felt as if she could gladly sink into 
the floor, when suddenly some one took her 
hand, and the voice of Bromley Cheston said 
to her :— 

‘* Albina—Miss Marsden—I will conduct you 
wherever you wish to go,’’ and then lowering 
his tone, he asked her, ‘‘ Why this agitation 
—what has happened to distress you ?”’ 

Cheston had just arrived from New York, 
having been detained on the way by an acci- 
dent that happened to one of the boats, and 
finding that Mrs. Marsden was in town, and 
had that day sent several. messages for him, 
he repaired immediately to her lodgings. He 
had intended declining the invitation of Mrs. 
Potts, but when he found that Albina had 
gone thither, he hastily changed his dress 
aud went to the party. When he entered, 
what was his amazement to see her standing 
alone in the centre of the room, and the com- 
pany whispering and gazing at her. 

Albina, on hearing the voice of a friend, the 
voice of Bromley Cheston, was completely 
overcome, and she covered her face and burst 
into tears. 

‘* Albina,’’ said Cheston, ‘‘I will not now 
ask an explanation; I see that, whatever may 
have happened, you had best go home.”’ 

‘*Oh! most gladly, most thaukfully,’’ she 
exclaimed, in a voice almost inarticulate with 
sobs. 

Cheston drew her arm within his, and bow 
ing to Mrs. Potts, he led Albina out of the: 
apartment, and conducted her to the stair 
case, whence she went to the ladies’ room to, 
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compose herself a little, and prepare for her 
departure. 

Cheston then sent one servant for a car- 
riage, and another to tell Mr. Potts that he 
desired to speak with him in the hall. Potts 
came out with a pale, frightened face, and 
said :— 

‘** Indeed, sir—indeed, I had nothing to do 
with it; ask the women. It was all them, 
entirely. It was the women that laughed at 
Miss Albina, and whispered about her.’’ 

‘For what?’’ demanded the lieutenant. 
**T insist on knowing for what cause.”’ 

‘* Why, sir,’’ replied Potts, ‘‘she came here 
to my wife’s party, after Mrs. Potts had sent 
her a note desiring her to stay away; which 
was certainly an odd thing for a young lady 
to do.’’ 

‘*There is some mistake,’’ exclaimed Ches- 
ton; ‘‘I’ll stake my life that she never saw 
the note. And now, for what reason did Mrs. 
Potts write suchanote? How didshe dare—”’ 

‘*Oh!” replied Potts, stammering and hesi- 
tating, ‘‘ women will have their notions; men 
are not half so particular about their com- 
pany. Somehow, after Mrs. Potts had in- 
vited Miss Albina, she thought, on further 
consideration, that poor Miss Albina was not 
quite genteel enough for her party. You 
know all the women now make a great point 
of being genteel. But, indeed, sir—observing 
the storm that was gathering on Cheston’s 
brow—indeed, sir, 7 was not in the least to 
blame. It was altogether the fault of my 
wife.’’ 

The indignation of the lieutenant was so 
highly excited, that nothing could have 
checked it but the recollections that Potts 
was in his own house. At this moment Al- 
bina came down stairs, and Cheston took her 
hand and said to her :— 

‘Albina, did you receive a note from 
Mrs. !‘otts interdicting your presence at the 
party ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, indeed!’’ exclaimed Albina, 
amazed at the question. ‘‘Surely she did 
not send me such a note.”’ 

**Yes she did, though,’’ said Potts, quickly. 

‘Is it then necessary for me to say,’’ said 
Albina, indignantly, ‘‘that under those cir- 
cumstances nothing could have induced me 
to enter this house, now or ever? I saw or 
heard nothing of this note. And is this the 
reason that I have been treated so rudely— 
80 cruelly ?’’ 





Upon this Mr. Potts made his escape, and 
Cheston having put Albina into the car- 
riage, desired the coachman to wait a few 
moments. He then returned to the drawing- 
room, and approached Mrs. Potts who was 
standing with half the company collected 
round her, and explaining with great volu- 
bility the whole history of Albina Marsden. 
On the appearance of Cheston she stopped 
short, and all her auditors looked foolish. 

The young officer advanced into the centre 
of the circle, and first addressing Mrs. Potts, 
he said to her: ‘‘In justice to Miss Marsden, 
I have returned, madam, to inform yon that 
your note of interdiction, with which you 
have so kindly made all the company ac- 
quainted, was till this moment unknown to 
that young lady. But even had she come 
wilfully, and in the full knowledge of your 
prohibition, no circumstances whatever could 
justify the rudeness with which I find she has 
been treated. I have now only to say that if 
any gentleman presumes either here or here- 
after to cast a reflection on the conduct of 
Miss Albina Marsden, in this or in any other 


-instance, he must answer to me for the con- 


sequences. Andif I find that any lady has 
invidiously misrepresented this occurrence, I 
shall insist on an atonement from her hus- 
band, her brother, or her admirer.’’ 

He then bowed and departed, and the com- 
pany looked still more foolish. 

‘‘This lesson,’? thought Cheston, “will 
have the salutary effect of curing Albina of 
her predominant follies. She is a lovely girl 
after all, and when withdrawn from the influ- 
ence of her mother will make a charming 
woman and an excellent wife.’’ 

Before the carriage stopped at the residence 
of Mrs. Marsden, Cheston had made Albina 
an offer of his heart and hand, and the offer 
was not refused. 

Mrs. Marsden was scarcely surprised at the 
earliness of Albina’s return from the party, 
for she had a secret misgiving that all was 
not right, that the suppression of the note 
would not eventuate well, and she bitterly 
regretted having done it. When her daughter 
related to her the story of the evening, Mrs. 
Marsden was overwhelmed with compunction, 
and, though Cheston was present, she could 
not refrain from acknowledging at once her 
culpability, for it certainly deserved no softer 
name. Cheston and Albina were shocked at 
this disclosure, but in compassion to Mrs. 
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Marsden they forbore to add to her distress 
by a single comment. Cheston shortly after 
took his leave, saying to Albina, as he de- 
parted: ‘‘I hope you are done for ever with 
Mrs. Washington Potts.’’ 

Next morning Cheston seriously but kindly 
expostulated with Albina and ber mother on 
the folly and absurdity of sacrificing their 
comfort, their time, their money, and indeed 
their self-respect to the paltry distinction of 
being capriciously noticed by a few vain, silly, 
heartless people, inferior to themselves in 
everything but in wealth and in a slight tine- 
ture of soi-disant fashion; and who, after all, 
only took them on or threw them off as it 
suited their own convenience. 

‘What you say is very true, Bromley,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Marsden. ‘‘I begin to view these 
things in their proper light, and, as Albina re- 
marks, we ought to profit by this last lesson. 
To tell the exact truth, I have heard since I 
came to town that Mrs. Washington Potts is, 
after all, by no means in the first circle, and 
it is whispered that she and her husband are 
both of very low origin. 

‘No matter for her circle or her origin,’’ 
said Cheston, ‘‘in our country the only ac- 
knowledged distinction should be that which 
is denoted by superiority of mind and man- 
ners.’’ 

Next day Lieutenant Cheston escorted Mrs. 
Marsden and Albina back to their own home— 
and a week afterwards he was sent unexpect- 
edly on a cruise in the West Indies. 

He returned in the spring, and found Mrs. 
Marsden more rational than he had ever 
known her, and Albina highly improved by a 
judicious course of reading which he had 
marked out for her, and still more by her in- 
timacy with a truly genteel, highly talented, 
and very amiable family from the eastward, 
who had recently bought a house in the vil- 
lage, and in whose society she often wondered 
at the infatuation which had led her to fancy 
such a woman as Mrs. Washington Potts, with 
whom, of course, she never had any further 
communication. 

A recent and very large bequest to Bromley 
Cheston from a distant relation, made it no 
longer necessary that the young lieutenant 
should wait for promotion before he married 
Albina; and accordingly their union took 
place immediately on his return. 

Before the Montagues left Philadelphia to 
presecute their journey to the South, there 





arrived an acquaintance of theirs from Eng- 
land, who injudiciously ‘‘told the secrets of 
his prison-house,’’ and make known in whis- 
pers ‘‘not loud, but deep,’’ that Mr. Dudley 
Montague, of Normancourt Park, Hants (alias 
Mr. John Wilkins, of Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
Clerkenwell), had long been well known iu 
London as a reporter for a newspaper; that he 
had recently married a widow, the ci-devant 
governess of a Somers Town Boarding-school, 
who had drawn her ideas of fashionable life 
from the columns of the Morning Post, and 
who famished her pupils so much to her own 
profit, that she had been able to retire on a 
sort of fortune. With the assistance of this 
fund, she and her daughter—the young lady 
was in reality the offspring of her mother’s 
first marriage—had accompanied Mr. Wilkins 
«cross the Atlantic; all three assuming the 
lordly name of Montague, as one well calcu- 
lated to strike the republicans with proper 
awe. The truth was, that for a suitable con- 
sideration proffered by a tory publisher, the 
soi-disant Mr. Montague had undertaken to 
add another octavo to the numerous volumes 
of gross misrepresentation and real ignorance 
that profess to contain an impartial account 
of the United States of America. 
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LOVING EYES. 
FROM THE GERMAN, BY T. W. JOHNSON, M. D. 


I xNow where there ’s a fountain, 
All filled with Heaven’s own dew, 

Whence flow glad rays of brightness, 
And tinged with ether blue: 

Its sunny beams, quick moving, 
Soon bound me in their spell, 

And taught sweet hopes of loving 
Within my heart to dwell. 


And when I bathed within it, 
My heart grew brighter yet, 
And washed away the shadows 
Of many a dark regret: 
I joyed in sinking unde 
Its clear and shining“wave, 
Lost in ecstatic wonder, 
My heart found there its grave. 


Know you aught of this fountain, 
Where crystal sparkles play ? 

Or aught of beams of sunshine 
That come with azure ray? 

In Love’s own eyes the sweetness 
Of this deep fount is lain, 

Hearts bathed in full completeness, 
Will never rise again. 





LEISURE is a very pleasant garment, but is 
a very bad one for constant wear. 








KITTY’S VALENTINE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


Krrry Ciermont sat at the piano, letting her 
white fingers toy with the keys, bringing out 
little snatches of melody, rich chords, or 
sweeping preludes, which her practised hands 
can improvise in idle moments. Kitty’s face 
was full of joy; smiles like sunshine swept 
over her lips, and parted them, revealing the 
wealth of gleaming pearls within ; the little 
head, that bore so regally its rich braids and 
curls, now nodded gleefully in answer to her 
thoughts, and a rich color dyed her cheeks, 
evidently called there by excitement. Kitty 
was always lovely, sometimes haughty, with 
a pride that well became her tall, graceful 
figure and classic features ; sometimes full of 
bewildering mirthfulness that showed to great 
advantage her large hazel eyes and exquisite 
mouth. To-day she was allsmiles. Suddenly 
she swept the piano keys with a sparkling 
passage, and sang, with a rich, clear voice, 
the chorus of an old, old song :— 

‘Down the burn, Davie, love! 
Down, the burn, Davie, love! 


Down the burn, Davie, love, 
And I will follow thee!” 


‘If that is meant for a real invitation, 
Kitty, get your hat,’’ cried a hearty voice, 
and the next moment a figure appeared on 
the sill of the window, ready to spring into 
the room. 

Kitty’s head was raised with something of 
its proudest carriage for a moment, but the 
joy within her was too great to be kept still; 
so she sprang up to welcome the intruder 
with— 

‘Oh, Edward, have you heard the news ?’’ 

**Not a word. What is it? Dutch taken 
Holland ?’’ 

‘** The law-suit is decided in our favor !’’ 

** What law-suit? I don’t understand !’’ 

‘*Why, that horrid suit that has kept us 
here in this dismally stupid Mill Village for 
so long. Did father never tell you ?’’ 

** Never!’ 

‘*You knew we lived in New York before 
we came here, did you not ?’’ 

“*Yes.’”’ All the young man’s answers 
came in a low, constrained voice, as if they 
were choking him. 

‘Well, there was some property in real 
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estate that belonged to father that became 
involved in some way, nearly three years 
ago, and he was obliged to go to law about 
it; at the sametime, business troubles pressed 
upon him, and from the position of a rich 
man he suddenly found himself reduced to a 
scarcity of money, and with an expensive 
law-suit draining every resource. He told me 
all about it, though I was not sixteen, and we 
agreed to break up our expensive establish- 
ment in New York, dismiss all the servants, 
except one, and come here into this little 
place (mine, you know, inherited from my 
mother), and wait the issue of thesuit. Last 
night the mail brought me a letter from father, 
who has been in New York over a month, and 
I am to get all ready to start for our old home 


again in a few days. Meantime I must go 


and visit the old nooks and corners where we 
have enjoyed such blessed walks, see all my 
poor folks, bid all my friends good-by, and 
help dear Miss Lee to pack up what we take 


with us home. Is it not delightful?”’ 

**Delightful!’’ said her companion, with 
pale, quivering lips. 

‘“Why, Edward, what ails you? Hav’n’t 
you been talking of going to New York ever 
since you came of age, and pretending that 
you only delayed because—because”’ 

‘* Because I loved you so fondly I could not 
leave you!”’ 

‘* And now,”’’ she cried, astonished. 

‘*Now I see why your father refused to 
allow any engagement to exist between us. 
He said you were young, must see more of 
life, more of the world, before you were affi- 
anced.’’ 

** And you think’’— 

**T think that, now, when you will be a 
great heiress, the poor country lawyer may 
as well say adieu at once.”’ 

The slender neck arched haughtily, as 
Kitty answered :— 

** As you wish!’’ 

But, already, the young man had repented 
his bitterness, and from his lips came burning 
words of iove that found each one an echo in 
the heart they coveted. Loving with all 
youth’s fervor and frankness, these two hearts 
clung closely together. Vows, that were but 
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repetitions of the past, were renewed, and 
the long evening coming creeping on, found 
the lovers still together. 

The next week a large travelling carriage 
bore away from Mill Village Kitty, Miss Lee, 
her governess, and the one servant of the 
small establishment, leaving Edward Curtis, 
nearly broken-hearted, watching the idol of 
his dreams as she was whirled away from him. 

‘*Remember 427 St. I shall expect 
to see you often, and see you soon,’’ were 
Kitty’s parting words. 

See her soon. Perhaps so; but the young 
lawyer shrank from this parting. 

Two years before, when he had come, an 
orphan boy, to finish his law studies with his 
uncle, the lawyer of Mill Village, his one 
dream of the future, his one ambition had 
been to become eminent in his profession, and 
make the world ring with his name. His 
inheritance from his parents gave him asmall 
but certain income, sufficient for all his ex- 
penses, while waiting for the completion of 
his studies, and admission tothe bar, and the 
future held out only golden visions of fame 
and wealth. 

Then he met Kitty. Beautiful and accom- 
plished, full of grace and winning charms, 
she seemed, to his country-bred eyes, a per- 
sonification of his ideal dreams of woman. 
Living in a quiet little cottage, near his un- 
cle’s more pretentious brick building, dress- 
ing with simplicity, and bearing in the house- 
hold arrangements every mark of limited 
means, he had never thought of her worldly 
position as superior to his own. Her own 
radiant self he worshipped, and it was not 
long before he found his own manly beauty 
and fine intellect winning their way to the 
heart he coveted. The course of true love 
ran very smooth, until he screwed up his 
courage and made a proposal of marriage. 
Then Kitty’s father, a gentleman who seldom 
came from New York, and was but little 
known to the aspiring lover, suddenly ap- 
peared on the scene, and contemptuously 
rejected the offer. They were too young to 
think of marriage, said this arbitrary papa; 
and so matters stood when the overwhelming 
news of the successful law-suit broke upon 
the young lawyer. 

Fearing the worst, he turned from the de- 
serted cottage, after the carriage was out of 
sight, to make his preparations to reside in 
New York. He had been admitted to the 
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bar, and was resolved to seek the first fruits 
of his boyish dreams in the metropolis. A 
great lawyer, perhaps a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, might aspire to Miss Kitty’s hand 
were she ever so rich. 

Full of these dreams he made all his ar- 
rangements, writing daily to New York, and 
wondering, with quick fear, why no answer 
came to any of his ardent epistles. Weeks 
glided by, when one morning there came a 
tiny note. It was the first he had received 
in the well-known handwriting, since his 
darling had left Mill Village, and it contained 
only this :— 

‘*Sr, VALENTINE’S Day. 

‘¢ Father has forbidden me to write to you, 
or think of you, but I send you a Valentine. 
We sail for Europe to-morrow, to be gone two 


years. Do not forget me, for I am, and ever 
shall be, Yours, faithfully, Krrry.°’ 


That was all! 
Feb. 14th.’’ 
already gone. 

In the mean time Kitty had been kept ina 
whirl of exeitement and anticipation. Her 
father, who in the past three years had been 
only the anxious careworn principal in a per- 
plexing law-suit, became again her companion 
and friend. The property, so long involved, 
had increased immensely in value, and when 
all was arranged, Mr. Clermont found himself 
one of the richest men in New York. In- 
vesting his property with care, he next turned 
his whole attention to Kitty. 

‘We will go to Europe, my darling. You 
shall have all the compensation wealth can 
offer for your three years of retirement. With 
your beauty and talent you will make a sen- 
sation in society, Kitty.’’ 

‘* But, father, Edward’’— 

‘*Pho! pho! Edward, indeed. Now, you 
cannot suppose, with such a brilliant future 
before you, I am going to let you throw your- 
self away upon a country lawyer.”’ 

‘* But, father, I love him !”’ 

** You think so, my dear. You have never 
seen anything of society, and have had no 
attention from gentlemen of standing. Wait 
till you see the world, my dear.’’ 

‘But, father, if, after I have seen the 
world’’— 

‘‘H-m. Well, my dear, we will make an 
agreement. Promise me to cease to think of 
him, to neither write nor allow him to write 
for two years, to judge of other men, and 


The post-mark ‘‘ New York, 
This was the 16th, so they were 
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then, when we return from Europe, you find 
him still constant, and you are not entirely 
cured of your silly partiality, I will not oppose 
his proposal.’’ 

‘*T cannot promise to forget him; but, as 
you forbade me to write, as soon as I arrived 
here, I have obeyed you. We sail to-morrow ; 
to-day is St. Valentine’s day. Let me send 
him one farewell letter. Stay—’’ and she 
seated herself at her father’s desk, and ra- 
pidly wrote poor Edward’s Valentine. ‘‘Read 
this !’’ and she handed him the open note. 

‘*H-m-m! Well, that willdo! If his love 
can live on that amount of encouragement, 
why—why I don’t know but he will be worthy 
even of my Kitty.”’ 

‘*Kate, now, if yon please. Miss Lee de- 
clares Kitty to be entirely too childish for 
what she is pleased to call my ‘ present posi- 


tien,’ so I am Miss Kate Clermont, at your . 


service,’’ and she dropped him a sweeping 
courtesy. ‘‘ Now, father, our agreement shall 
be a fair one. You have given your promise 
after two years’ probation; on my part, I 
promise never to speak of Edward, to join you 
in pleasure-seeking to your full content; 
to test my love fairly by intercourse with the 
world, and for two years to belong only to 
society and my father.’’ 

Could Edward have heard the compact, his 
hopes would have sunk still lower. As it 
was, the world looked dark in the eyes of the 
lover. The old aspirations and hopes would 
not come back without the crushed hopes of 
distinction for her sake intruding into the 
visions, and for months after the modest office 
was opened in New York, its occupant moped 
and pined for the past. Then came his first 
brief, his first cause, his first success. The 
flame of ambition was fired, and professional 
distinction lay before him, to seek and win. 
Throwing all his youthful energy into the 
struggle, he began his career as a lawyer, 
with the plaudits of his colleagues ringing in 
his ears. He had opened the ball well, and 
it must not be his own inertness that lost the 
prize. 

Months passed away, a year, but no word 
from Kitty. Every cause he pleaded was add- 
ing new honor to his name; society opened 
her doors to the rising young lawyer; his time 
was rapidly filling with professional duties, 
and more than one belle was ready to smile 
upon him. Steadily resisting many tempta- 
tions to idleness, many woree alluremeats of 
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city life, he made his profession his goddess, 
and strained every nerve to win a high place 
in her court. Days of active work, long éven- 
ings of close study, nights of exhaustion were 
placing his name high on the rolls, while 
youth and perfect health kept the balance of 
physical and mental power even. He went 
bet little into society, only enough to rub off 
country awkwardness, and acquire an easy 
address and graceful carriage. But even that 
little was a torture. Everywhere he heard of 
Kitty. She had been in Paris, received at 
court, féted and sought for by those high in 
rank. She was a belle, an heiress, the gayest 
of the gay, the pet of society, her father’s 
idol, aud, worst thing of all, ‘‘a great catch.” 

Two years, three passed ; but Mr. Clermont 
still wandered in Europe, while Kitty drank 
deep the pleasures of society. No wish un- 
gratified, no whim disregarded. She was her 
father’s one object of love and care. 

She had altered in these years of careless 
pleasure-seeking. The slender figure was 
more fully developed, and carried with an 
easy, graceful pride, that would have suited 
a duchess. The rich, full voice of her girl- 
hood had been trained by tuition and prac- 
tice, till many a prima donna might have 
envied its flexibility and power. The large, 
soft eyes, always expressive, were often filled 
with deeper meaning, and reflected hours of 
earnest thought. Kitty was fulfilling her 
promise, but she was testing her heart. Her 
father had pleaded for one more year of delay, 
though even he admitted that Edward Curtis, 
the rising young lawyer of his country’s me- 
tropolis, was not exactly the Edward of Mill 
Village. More than one titled name had been 
offered for Kitty’s acceptance, and Miss Lee 
was often tempted to expostulate over the 
‘*chances’’ her young charge threw away so 
carelessly, but the young heiress queened it 
regally, and society followed and admired her. 

‘*St. Valentine’s Day! Three years since 
I received this,’? mused Edward Curtis, as he 
took a wee note from the secret drawer of his 
private writing-desk. ‘‘Three years ago! 
She has forgotten me! Well, weli!’’ and he 
sighed heavily. ‘‘It was a faithful heart I 
offered her.”’ 

‘*Mail, sir!’’ said the office-boy, handing 
him a black tin box to open. 

‘* All right!’? was the response, and the 
little note was restored to its hiding-place, 
and the lawyer ready for business. There 
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were many yellow envelopes to open, many 
letters requiring, no doubt, instant attention, 
but the lawyer stood spell-bound, gazing at 
one dainty white envelope, directed in a lady’s 
hand, sealed with a tiny ‘‘ heartsease.’’ 

It was many minutes before he opened it, 
but at last the seal was broken, and he read :— 

Sr. VALENTINE’s Day. 

**427 ——— St., 3 P. M. 

Faithfully, 

She was superbly dressed for dinner com- 
pany when the servant ushered him into the 
magnificent parlors, and Edward felt almost 
awkward before her gracefully worded wel- 
come, her finished courtesy of manner; but 
as the door closed after the tall footman, a 
well-remembered smile greeted him, and his 
open arms received the dear Kitty of three 
years ago. 

She told him of the compact she had made 
and kept, and then led him to the library, 
where a stately old gentleman who had once 
frowned upon him, welcomed him as— 

** My dear son.”’ 

* You will dine with us, Edward! 
house-warming, you know,”’ said Kitty. 

‘*T expect many old friends,’’ said Mr. Cler- 
mont, ‘‘to whom I shall be delighted to pre- 


Kirry.’’ 


Our 


sent, my Kitty’s Valentine.”’ 


THE JUDGMENTS OF WOMEN. 

In a conversation we once held with an emi- 
nent minister of the Church, he made this 
fine observation: ‘‘ We will say nothing of 
the manner in which that sex usually conduct 
an argument; but the intuitive judgments of 
women are often more to be relied upon than 
the conclusions which we reach by an elabo- 
rate process of reasoning. No man that has 
an intelligent wife, or is accustomed to the 
society of educated women, will dispute this. 
Times without number you must have known 
them to decide questions on the instant, and 
with unerring accuracy, which you had been 
poring over for hours, perhaps, with no other 
result than to find yourself getting deeper and 
deeper into the tangled maze of difficulties. 
It were hardly generous to allege that they 
achieve these facts less by reasoning than a 
sort of sagacity which approximates to the 
sure instincts of the animal races; and yet 
there seems to be some ground for the remark 
of a witty French writer: that when a man 
has toiled, step by step, up a flight of stairs, 








he will be sure to find a woman at the top; 
but she will not be able to tell how she got 
there. How she got there, however, is of 
little moment. If the conclusions a woman 
has reached are sound, that is all that con- 
cerns us. And that they are very apt to be 
sound on the practical matters of domestic 
and secular life, nothing but prejudice or self- 
conceit can prevent us from acknowledging. 
The inference, therefore, is unavoidable, that 
the man who thinks it beneath his dignity to 
take counsel with an intelligent wife stands 
in his own light, and betrays that lack of judg- 
ment which he tacitly attributes to her.’’ 


OUR HERITAGE, 
BY JUNE WINCHESTER. 


On, wherefore, foolish hearts, to earthly idols clinging, 
Clinging with fondest love to things of clay! 

When, for your search, there may be had a kingdom, 
Whose glories never, never fade away. 

And we, God’s children, heirs to this glorious kingdom, 
Must reach it by the path that Christ has trod ; 

There He, the Prince of Peace, our Elder Brother, 
Waits to receive us to his blest abode. 





The path that leads to it is dark and narrow ; 
Yet in it we are sure our Lord to meet ; 
Fer he hath said, ‘‘I, I will go before you, 
And make rough places smooth unto your feet.”’ 
Each sinful thought, each selfish deed we conquer, 
Unholy tempers that we overcome, 
Each kind deed that we do for love of Jesus, 
Are steps that lead us nearer to our home. 


As earnestly we strive our Lord to follow, 
Subduing self, putting our foes to flight, 

The Palace gates unfold unto our vision, 
Flooding our pathway with celestial light. 

Led by this light, our footsteps cannot falter, 
Feeling so stroug because our Master's nigh, 

Eyes heavenward turned, Christ’s banner o'er us waving, 
We can the tempter and his wiles defy. 

Until at last—the tciisome journey over, 
The hills, the everlasting hills in sight ; 

Our Kingdom gained; we cast aside our armor, 
And enter, clothed in robes of dazzling light. 





InpustrY.—There is no art or science that 
is too difficult for industry to attain to. It is 
the gift of tongues, and makes a man under- 
stood and valued in all countries, and by all 
nations ; it is the philosopher’s stone, that 
turns all inetals, and even stones, into gold, 
and suffers not want to break into its dwell- 
ing; it is the northwest passage, that brings 
the merchant’s ships to him as soon as he can 
desire. In a word, industry conquers all ene- 
mies, and makes fortune itself pay contribu- 
tion. 



















crown is formed of narrow velvet bands caught 
by pearl ornaments. A white bird is perched 
on thecrown. ‘The bonnet is also ornamented 


—e 


with a thin crown covered with white flowers. 
On the left side of the crown is a fanciful 
white plume. The cape is formed of two 
rows of deep blonde lace. White flowers, 
with blonde, compose the inside trimming. 





trimming is formed of scarlet velvet and white 
flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of rose-colored silk, with 
full crown of black velvet. A fall of white 
blonde and loops of velvet ribbon take the 
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NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. 


BONNETS, PALETOT, BOY’S JACKET, PINAFORE, SLEEVE, ETC, ETC, 








Fig. 1.—Opera bonnet of blue velvet. The | by leaves of blue velvet veined with silver. 


The inside trimming consists of a band of 
blue velvet and pearl ornaments. 
Fig. 2.—Bridal bonnet of white uncut velvet, 


i Fig. 3. 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. = & 
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Fig. 3.—Bonnet of white satin, trimmed 
with a heavy plait of scarlet velvet and a 
bunch of scarlet velvet leaves. The crown of 
the bonnet fits over the waterfall, and the 
plait of velvet rests on the hair. The inside 


Fig. 5. Fig. & 





place of a cape. The inside trimming is 
formed of pink roses and black velvet. 

Fig. 5.—This bonnet is somewhat of the 
Empire shape. The front is of quilted white 
silk, and a band of the same forms the cape. 
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At the left side a bird called the Cardinal, the 
body bright red, the tail black. Black strings, 
a narrow red ribbon quilled at the edge. 


| 
| 
| 
Tulle cap, with tress of black lace and flowers. | 
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Fig. 6.—Bonnet of quilted gray satin, with 
crown and strings of Magenta silk. The 
flowers are of Magenta velvet, with black 
velvet leaves. 


Fig. 7. 





Fig. 7.—Black velvet paletét, cut slightly 
into the figure in the back, and loose in front. 
The trimming consists of straps of gimp dotted 
with jet beads, and finished with large jet 
buttons. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Jacket and waistcoat for a 
little boy from four to six years old. This is 


Fig. 8. 





a nice pattern of a jacket for a little boy. It 
is made of black velvet, and fits the figure ; 





the round basque is open at the back, and 
has a pocket covered with square revers on 
each side. It is trimmed with black stamped 


Fig. 9. 








silk braid and round steel buttons. The 
sleeves have pointed revers, ornamented in 
the same way. 

Fig. 10.—This is a useful sort of pinafore for 
a child from two to four years old, and the 
| trimming makes it look bright and pretty. It 
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is made of fine brown Holland, and worked 
round the bottom, neck, sleeves, and pockets, 
with a pattern in narrow scarlet worsted 


Fig. 10. 


braid, which has the advantage of washing 
perfectly well. The pinafore is gathered in 
round a square plain piece at the top, which 
is lined and corded. The sleeves are merely 
epaulets, slightly gathered and scalloped out. 
The pockets are cut out and made apart, and 
then sewn upon the pinafore. 


Fig. 11. 





Fig. 11.—Sleeve, with linen cuff ornamented 
with medallions of Cluny guipure. 
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OPERA-HOOD. 
‘ (See engraving, page 126.) 


Materials.—Two skeins of white and one of colored 
eider yarn. For the hood, a pair of knitting pins, No. 11 
bell gauge, and one pin, No. 19. For the border, a steel 
netting needle, and a mesh No. 2. 


ENITTED HOOD. 


CommEeNcE with the white wool. Cast on 
141 stitches rather loosely, using one of the 
large pins. The small pin is only used in 
every fourth row of the pattern. 

lst row. Knit the 2 first stitches together, 
and the rest of the row quite plain. 

2d. The same as the Ist row. 

3d. Pearl the 2 first stitches together, then 
pearl the rest of the row. 

4th. With the small pin knit the 2 first 
stitches together, *, then make a stitch and 
knit every 2 stitches together. Repeat from 
*to the end. ‘To make a stitch’’—the wool 
is brought forward between the. pins. 

These 4 rows form the pattern, and they are 
to be repeated until the work is reduced to six 
stitches, it having been decreased one stitch 
each row. Cast off the remaining stitches. 


THE NETTED BORDER. 


Fill the needle with the white wool. Com- 
mence on a foundxtion string, and, using No. 
2 mesh, net 780 stitches, this being the num- 
ber required to make sufficient trimmings to 
go all round the hood; it may, however, be 
worked in two pieces, netting 360 for the 
back, and 420 for the sides and front. 

After the Ist row is worked, net 2 rows more 
plain; then with the colored wool, doubled, 
net a plain row. 

These 4 rows are now to be turned, running 
the string in the colored row; then on the 
other side work with the white wool two rows 
more, and one row with the colored wool; 
take out the string, as this completes the 
netting. 

To plait the trimming, use a rug needle 
and the white wool; commence in the centre 
row of the netting, and make a box-plait with 
five stitches, sewing it together in the centre; 
then leave one stitch between the plaits, and 
continue forming them until all the netting is 
used, 

These plaits are now secured at the top by 
tying every six stitches of each side together, 
in the row under the colored one; the stitches 
should only be just caught together, and the 
ends of the wool knotted and cat close. 
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The border is sewed round the hood, and 
then the point of each plait, which lies over 
the knitting, should be tacked to the right 
side of the work, about half an inch from the 
edge, to keep the trimming firm. 

An extra length of trimming, netted in the 
same manner, is to be made to form a double 
border across the point at the front of the 
hood; this will require 150 stitches. The 
inner border at the back should be 300 
stitches, and netted as before; but the plaits 
are not to be so close as at the edge of the 
hood. 
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CROCHET. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TWENTY-FOUR CROCHET DOYLEYS 
IN VERY BEAUTIFUL OPEN PATTERNS. 

Tus doyley is worked round and round; 
and, to prevent the commencement of the dif- 
ferent rounds being perceived, it is necessary 
to begin each separately. Most of the rounds 
are done in the long stitch used in single open 
crochet. The commencing stitch for each 
round that begins with a long stitch is as 





a 4 
N/A 


fasten off the round, you will find the com- 
mencing stitch is deficient the chain stitch at 
the top; to make this, insert the crochet 
through the loop of the 2d stitch, and draw 
the cotton through; this will produce 2 loops 
on your crochet, draw oue through the other, 
cut off the cotton and draw it through to the 
right side without taking it again on the cro- 
chet, then put your crochet through from the 
back and take this end to the wrong side, tie 
the two ends together in a firm knot, and cut 
them off. Boar’s-head cotton, No. 8 or 10, 
and a crochet needle, No. 16, are recom- 
mended. 
FIRST DOYLEY. 
(Another will be given in the March number.) 


Tie a piece round about this size OC) and 
cut off the ends. 

lst round. Work into the hole 3 long stitches, 
make 3 chain stitches after the 3d, repeat this 
6 times. 

2d. Work 3 long stitches over the 3 long 
stitches of last round, make 4 chain stitches 
and repeat. 
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follows: Lay the end of your cotton between 
your work and your forefinger, take the cot- 
ton up on the crochet and work into the loop 
or into the hole (as each row will mention), 
draw the cotton through; you will now have 
2 stitches on your crochet, draw the cotton 
again through one of these stitches, and then 
through the two, this makes the Ist stitch; 
the othere are done in the usual way. To 








3d. Work 2 long stitches into the first long 
stitch of last round, 1 long stitch into the 2d, 
2 long stitches into the 3d, make 4 chain 
stitches, and repeat. 

4th. Work 2 long stitches into the Ist and 
5th long stitch of last round, and one into 
each of the other 3, make 4 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

5th. Work one long stitch into the last of 
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the 4 chain stitches of last round, 2 long 
stitches into the Ist of the long stitches of 
last round, 1 long stitch into each of the 5 
next, 2 into the next, and 1 into the Ist of 
the 4 chain stitches of last round, make 4 
chain stitches, and repeat. 

6th. Work one long stitch into the last of 
the 4 chain stitches of last round, 1 long 
stitch into each of the 11 of last round, 1 long 
stitch into the Ist of the 4 chain stitches, 
make 3 chain stitches, and repeat. 

7th. Work one long stitch, make 2 chain 
stiches, miss one loop, and repeat. 

8th. Work a long stitch into each hole in 
last round, make 2 chain stitches between 
each. 

9th. The same as 8th. 

10th. Work 1 long stitch into every loop. 

llth. Work astitch of double crochet, make 
7 chain stitches, miss 2 loops, and repeat. 

12th. Work 2 long stitches into the 7 chain 
stitches, make 3 chain stitches, work 2 long 
stitches into the same place, make 2 chain 
stitches, and repeat; work the next long 
stitches into the next 7 chain stitches. 

13th. Work a stitch of double crochet into 
the 2 chain stitches, make 8 chain stitches, 
and repeat; these last 3 rounds form an edge 
to the doyley, and may be added to any of the 
others, if preferred to a fringe. 





BOOK-MARKERS. 


To make a set of book-markers we have first 
to resolve upon the colors. Sometimes the 
whole set is made of ribbons of the same 
color; a better effect is obtained by having 
different colors. These may be limited to two, 
red and green, used alternately, which we 
recommend for the set of which we have here 
given a design; or they may be red, yellow, 
green, and blue, arranged in the order named. 
The width of the ribbons is shown in the draw- 
ing; their length must depend upon the size 
of the book, being regulated so that about 
from one to two inches of plain ribbon above 
the device will project when the book is closed. 
The material is to be handsome ribbed silk. 
The devices are to be worked in gold-colored 
embroidery silk, edged with gold passing. In 
working simple devices like these, upon silk, 
it is, perhaps, hardly worth while to execute 
them separately on holland; they may, with 
a little care not to drag the silk in the work- 
ing, be done at once upon the ribbon. Cut 





out the device in card-board, tack it down upon 
the ribbon, and stitch over the card-board with 
embroidery silk, laying the stitches in the di- 
rection indicated in the drawing; then add 
the passing, sewing it firmly with sewing silk 
of the same color, and taking care to shape it 
truly, and fasten it securely at the salient 
points. To hide the wrong side of the em- 
broidery, a couple of inches of the ribbon may 
be sewn neatly over the back, or the ribbon 
may be left of such a length, and the device 





worked at such a distance from the end, as to 
allow of its being doubled back; then stitch 
on the gold-colored fringe, and the ribbons 


are done. If the ribbons are of the same 
color, the markers may be made in pairs on a 
double length of ribbon, and simply laid in 
the book. If they are of different colors the 
ribbons may be simply stitched together at 
the top, or they may be fastened to one of the 
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ornamental bars sold for the purpose, at the 
shops which deal in the other materials for 
embroidery. 

Other designs will be given in subsequent 
numbers. 





BRAIDED SHOE-BAG. 


WE give this month the pattern of an in- 
dispensable object in a complete dressing- 





material. For the front of the bags, each row 
of bags is cut in one piece; on our pattern 
there are always four bags in one row. The 
bag is sewn on the back part with a box plait, 
and is ornamented with a braid pattern, which 
can be made lighter, darker, or black. The 
same pattern is to be worked on the scallops 
which fall over the bags. Both the bag and 
the scallops are lined with dark gray linen, 
and the whole bag is edged with a piece of 





room—namely, a bag for one or several pairs 
of shoes. Our pattern is arranged for eight 
pairs. The materials for the bag, which is 
lined with gray linen, must be chosen after 
the color of the room; it is generally made of 
gray twilled linen, or of woollen rep, orna- 
mented with a braid pattern. It is also very 
pretty in chintz, which needs no trimming, 
and is only edged all round with @ piece of 
thick braid. The linen is taken double, and 
whan the bag is finished a piece of card-board 


or thin board is put between both pieces of | 
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thick braid which forms on the top four loops 
to hang it up by. 





PEAR-SHAPED PINCUSHION IN BERLIN 
WOOL, 

Materials.—Four shades of green and two of brown 
four-thread fleecy ; strong wire, and green glazed calico. 

Tus is a very pretty device for a pincush- 
ion, and is not at all difficult or troublesome 
tomake. Fig. 1 shows the pincushion when 
finished, Fig. 2 the pear in course of being 
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worked, and Fig. 3 one of the leaves half 
completed. 

To form the pear, cut out six pieces of 
green glazed calico of the shape indicated 
quite clearly by the seams shown in the en- 
graving, and sew them together carefully, 





Now stretch a piece of strong thread over 
each of the seams, fastening it at the top and 
bottom of the pear. After this thread aneedie 
with green wool, fasten it at the top, and 
work in rounds, always passing the wool 
round the threads and laying it quite flat over 


Fig. 1. 


leaving an opening at the small end; through 
this opening insert a piece of wire covered 
with green tissue-paper, and long enough to 
form the stem, then fill up the pear with a 
mixture of dry bran, sand, and filings of iron, 
and sew up the calico tightly round the piece 
of wire which forms the stem. 


the foundation. The way in which this is 
done is clearly seen in Fig. 2; the rounds 
must be worked very evenly, neither coming 
one over@he other nor showing any space 
between. Begin with the lightest shade of 
green and finish with the darkest. 

For the leaves, twist the wire into the re- 
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quired shape, and pass the wool across alter- 
nately over and under the sides, as shown in 


Fig. 2. 








Fig. 3. Thethree leaves are of different sizes 
and different shades of green. Twist the wool 


Fig. 3. 








round the stems and fasten them on to that 
of the pear, which is afterwards covered with 
brown wool. 





CASHMERE OR MERINO OPERA HOOD. 
(See engraving, page 126.) 

Tus hood is made of white merino or cash- 
mere, trimmed with a notched ruche of the 
same material, with a narrow velvet down the 
centre. A similar ruche is placed inside the 
hood, round the face. On the outside, the 
trimming is divided by straight rows of velvet, 
which come to a point in front. The entire 
arrangement of the hood, curtain, and trim- 














ming, will be at once seen from the illustra- 
tion. The head-piece is plaited on to the 
curtain, and both the curtain and the head- 
piece must be left plain, as shown in the 
engraving. The hood should be lined with 
thin flannel and silk. 
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A GARDEN MITTEN. 


Tus is a very useful mitten for wearing in 
the garden, woods, and fields; it preserves 
the hand and wrist from sunburns, thorns, 
and prickles. 


Our pattern is made of brown 


Holland, stitched with black silk. It is edged 
round the bottom with a narrow quilling of 
the same material, and fastened at the side 
with square pearl buttons. 
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KNITTED MUFF FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


Our pattern is 10 inches wide, and to make 
it of that size 38 stitches should be cast on, 
but the muff can easily be made larger if re- 
quired, by increasing the number of stitches. 
It is worked in the same stitch as the cape. 





With scarlet wool knit 30 times the four rows 
which complete the diamond stitch, and join 
the knitting into a round. Now knit 24 rows 
plain with white for the border, and work 
three rows of black spots over it, line the 
scarlet knitting with white silk or merino, and 
sew on the border so as to tighten the knitting 





a little. 


Then take another piece of lining of 
the same size as the scarlet knitting and quilt 
it, place it inside the muff, run in a ribbon on 
each side, turn down the border over it, and 
tie the ends of the ribbon into a bow. 





CROCHET BORDER AND FRINGE. 
FOR COUVREPIEDS, ANTIMACASSARS, ETC. ETC. 
(See engraving, page 128.) 
Materials.—Cotton No. 10; crochet needle No. 3; fora 


finer size use No. 16 cotton, and No. 344 needles; or, if 
coarser, use No, 4 cotton and No. 2 needle. 


FIRST CIRCLE. 


Commence with 12 chain; and make it round 
by working a single stitch in the lst chain 
stitch. 

lst round. Work 18 plain stitches in the 
foundation round; at the end 1 single on the 
1st plain stitch. 

2d. Work 7 chain, miss 2 and 1 plain, 6 
times. 

3d. 4 chain and 1 treble in the Ist loop of 
chain; then (1 chain and 1 treble 5 times in 
the same loop of chain as before); * miss 1, 
and in the next loop of chain work (1 chain 
and 1 treble 6 times); repeat from * in each 
loop of chain. At the end 1 chain and 1 single 








in the 4 chain at the commencement of the 
round. 

4th. 7 chain, miss 3 and 1 treble; then (4 
chain, miss 3 and 1 treble, 16 times); at the 
end 4 chain and 1 single in the 4th stitch of 
the 7 chain. 

5th. 4 chain, miss 1, 1 treble; then (1 
chain, miss 1 and 1 treble, 42 times). 

6th. 14 chain, miss 8, and 7 plain, 6 times. 

7th. (2 chain, miss 1 and 1 treble, 7 times 
in the lst loop of chain); then 2 chain and 1 
plain on the centre of the 7 plain. Repeat all 
round. ‘ 

8th. Miss 1 and in the 2 chain, work (1 
plain, 2 treble, and 1 plain); repeat all round 
and fasten off. 

Repeat the circles until sufficient are made 
for the length, then attach them together by 
sewing them firmly. 


Tue Frince.—Make a row of 3 chain, miss 
3, and 1 plain, in the centre of the treble 
stitches of the circles, and repeat along one 
side of them. Cut the cotton in lengths of 
about six inches, then put the needle into the 
loop of 3 chain; take three folds of the cotton, 
double them on the needle, and then bring 
them through in a loop, then bring the ends 
through this loop and draw them tight. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR BOILING, 





Tuts most simple of culinary processes is not often per- 
formed in perfection. It does not require quite so much 
nicety and attendance as roasting ; to skim your pot well, 
and keep it really boiling (the slower the better) all the 
while, to know how long is required for doing the joint, 
etc., and to take it up at the critical moment when it is 
done enough, comprehends almost the whole artand mys- 
tery. This, however, demands a patient and perpetual 
vigilance, of which few persons are capable. 

The cook must take especial care that the water really 
boils all the while she is cocking, or she will be deceived 
in the time; and make up a sufficient fire (a frugal cook 
will manage with much less fire for boiling than she uses 
for roasting) at first, to last all the time, without much 
mending or stirring. 

When the pot is coming toa boil there will always, 
from the cleanest meat and clearest water, rise a sewm to 
the top of it, proceeding partly from the water ; this must 
be carefully taken off as soon as it rises. 

On this depends the good appearance ofall boiled things. 

When you have skimmed well, put in some cold water, 
which will throw up the rest of the scum. 

The oftener it is skimmed, and the cleaner the top of 
the water is kept, the sweeter and the cleaner will be the 
meat. 

If let alone, it soon boils down and sticks to the meat 
(if, unfortunately, this should happen, the cook must 
carefully take it off when she dishes up, either with a 
clean sponge or a paste-brush), which, instead of looking 
delicately white and nice, will have that coarse and filthy 
appearance we have too often to complain of, and the 
butcher and poulterer be blamed for the carelessness of 
the cook in not skimming her pot. 

Many put in milk, to make what they boil look white; 
but thie does more harm than good; others wrap it up in 
a cloth; but these are needless precautions; if the scum 
be attentively removed, meat will have a much more- 
delicate color and finer flavor than it has when muffled 
up. This may give rather more trouble, but those who 
wish to excel in their art must only consider how the 
processes of it can be most perfectly performed; a cook, 
who has a proper pride and pleasure in her business, will 
make this her maxim on all occasions. 

It is desirable that meat for boiling be of an equal thick- 
ness, or before thicker parts are done enough the thinner 
will be done too much. 

Put your meat into cold water, in the proportion of 
about a quart of water to a pound of meat; it should be 
covered with water during the whole of the process of 
boiling, but not drowned in it; the less water, provided 
the meat be covered with it, the more savory will be the 
meat, and the better will be the broth. 

The water should be heated gradually, according to the 
thickness, etc., of the article boiled. For instance, a leg 
of mutton of ten pounds weight should be placed over a 
moderate fire, which will gradually make the water hot, 
without causing it to boil for about forty minutes; if the 
water boils much sooner, the meat will be hardened, and 
shrink up as if it was scorched; by keeping the water a 
certain time heating without boiling, the fibres of the 
meat are dilated, and it yields a quantity of scum, which 
must be taken off as soon as it rises, 

If a vessel containing water be placed over a steady 
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fire, the water will grow continually hotter till it reaches 
the limit of boiling, after which the regular accessions of 
heat are wholly spent in converting it into steam. 

Water remains at the same pitch of temperature, how- 
ever fiercely it boils. The only difference is, that with a 
strong fire it sooner comes to boil, and more quickly boils 
away, and is converted into steam. 

Reckon the time from its first coming to a boil. 

The old rule of fifteen minutes to a pound of meat, we 
think rather too little; the slower it boils, the tenderer, 
the plumper, and whiter it will be. 

For those who choose their food thoroughly cooked 
(which all will who have any regard for their stomachs), 
twenty minutes to a pound for fresh, and rather more for 
salted meat, will not be found too much for gentle sim- 
mering by the side of the fire, allowing more or less time, 
according to the thickness of the juint, and the coldness of 
the weather. 

RIGHT FOOD FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN, 
ANIMAL FvoDs. 


Lait de Poule.— Beat up the yelk of one hen’s egg, 
newly laid, in half a pint of water at a temperature of 98°, 
and sweeten with a little sugar. A portion of milk may 
be substituted for the water in the case of the more ad- 
vanced infant. This isa favorite food with some; but I 
believe that the yelk of an egg, lightly boiled, is more di- 
gestible. ¢ 

Beef-Tea.—Cut a pound of lean beef into small pieces, 
and macerate for two hours in a pound of water at a tem- 
perature of 150°. It should yield one pint of beef-tea. 

Beef-Tea.—( Another Receipt.) Cut a pound of lean beef 
into small pieces, and macerate all night ina pint and a 
half of cold water. In the morning, simmer it until it is 
reduced to one pint. Strain through a fine sieve, and add 
a moderate portion of salt. This is a stronger prepara- 
tion, and should be given in small quantities. 

Mutton Broth.—Take a pound of neck of mutton, and 
remove the fat. Boil gently six hoursin two pints of 
water, or until it is reduced to one pint. Skim off all fat 
as it cools, and add a little salt. 

Chicken Tea.—Take a small chicken, free it from the 
skin and from all the fat between the muscles; and, hav- 
ing divided it longitudinally into two halves, remove the 
whole of the lungs, the liver, and everything adhering to 
the back and the side bones. Then cut it, bones and mus- 
cles, by means of a strong, sharp knife, into as thin slices 
as possible; and having put these into a pan, with a suf- 
ficient quantity of salt, pour over them a quart of boiling 
water. Cover the pan, and simmer, with a slow fire, for 
two hours. Lastly, put the pan upon the hob for halfan 
hour, and strain off the tea through a sieve. 

Rice and Gravy.—Skim the fat from a cupful of the 
gravy from a leg of roasted mutton ora sirloin of beef; 
add as much well-boiled rice as will suffice for a meal. 
This is an excellent food, serving as an intermediate 
course between the purely farinaceous and the full meat 
diet of children. It is recommended by Dr. Thomson, in 
his work already quoted. 

Rice Soup.—To a pint of beef-tea, made as already pre- 
scribed, add a suitable quantity of well-boiled rice. The 
rice should not be boiled with the beef-tea. Vermicelli 
or macaroni may be used instead of rice, and may be 
boiled, or rather simmered, with the beef-tea, They 
must, however, be previously well boiled in water, so as 
to be thoroughly softened. 

Beef-Tea and Arrowroot.—Mix one tablespoonful of 
arrowroot-powder with a little cold beef-tea in a basin, 
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and pour upon it gradually, stirring well at the time, one 
pint of boiling beef-tea, Simmer it for twenty minutes, 
and add one lump of loaf-sugar and a pinch of salt. 

Becf-Tea and Baked Flour.—This may be prepared ex- 
actly like the preceding receipt, only using baked flour 
instead of the arrowroot-powder. With this change it 
becomes a very nutritious food, and one meal per diem of 
such food will be sufficient in ordinary circumstances of 
health. 

Suet and Milk.—I have already referred to this food as 
likely to be serviceable for children who dislike fat meat, 
but will take milk. In such cases the milk may fail to 
supply to the system a sufficient proportion of fat. The 
following preparation will be palatable, if given while it 
is warm: Warm halfa pint of new milk on the hob, and 
add to it a tablespoonful of suet very finely minced. 
When the suet is completely melted, skim the milk, and 
pour itintoa warm cup. It may be sweetened with loaf- 
sugar. 


STOCKS FOR SOUPS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


The word “‘stock”’ for soup frequently occurs in Eng- 
lish and other receipts. We now give some receipts for 
making them :— 


Good Stock for Ordinary Purposes.—Four pounds of 
shin-bone, and one pound of lean neck of beef, four car- 
rots, one turnip, one stick of celery, two parsnips, two 
leeks, one onion, six cloves, six peppers, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, one gallon of water. Cut the meat into slices, 
crack the bone, and put it into an earthen pipkin that 
will stand the fire, as this makes far better soup than a 
metal saucepan ; add the water, and let it stew slowly 
till the scum rises, and skim it clear; stick the cloves into 
the onion and then add the vegetables, and let the whole 
stew slowly till the meat is in rags, which will be in 
about eight hours. It must simmer very slowly, for if it 
boils, the meat will not yield the gravy so well, and the 
stock will be thick, too, in place of being clear. Wheu 
cold, it should be strained through a cullender and kept 
in a covered pan or jar for use, 

White Stock.—Four pounds of knuckle of veal, any 
poultry trimmings, four slices of Jean ham, three carrots, 
two onions, one head of celery, twelve white pepper- 
corns, two. ounces of salt, one blade of mace, a bunch of 
herbs, one ounce of butter, four quarts of water. Cut up 
the veal, and put it with the bones and trimmings of 
poultry, and the ham, into the stewpan, which has been 
rubbed with the butter. Moisten with half a pint of 
water, and simmer till the gravy begins to flow. Then 
add the four quarts of water and the remainder of the in- 
gredients; simmer for five hours. After skimming and 
straining it carefully through a very fine hair sieve, it 
will be ready for use. When stronger stock is desired, 
double the quantity of veal, or putin an old fowl. The 
liquor in which a young turkey has been boiled is an ex- 
cellent addition to all white stock or soup. 

Economical Stock.—The liquor in which a joint of meat 
has been boiled, say four quarts; trimmings of fresh meat 
or poultry, shank-bones, etc., roast beef bones, any pieces 
the larder may furnish ; vegetables, spices, and the same 
seasoning as in the foregoing receipt. Let all the ingre- 
dients simmer gently for six hours, taking care to skim 
carefully at first, Strain it off, and put by for use. 

Rich Strong Stock —Four pounds shin of beef, four 
pounds knuckle of veal, quarter pound of good lean ham; 
any poultry trimmings; two ounces of butter; three 
onions, three carrots, two turnips (the latter should be 
omitted iu summer, lest they ferment), one head of celery, 





a few chopped mushrooms, when obtainable ; one tomato, 
a bunch of savory herbs, not forgetting parsley ; one and 
a half ounce of salt, three lumps of sugar, twelve white 
peppercorns, six cloves, three small blades of mace, four 
quarts of water. Line a perfectly clean stewpan with the 
bam cut in thin broad slices, carefully trimming off all its 
rusty fat; cut up the beef and veal in pieces about three 
inches square, and Jay them on the ham; set it on the 
stove, and draw it down, and stir frequently. When the 
meat is equally browned, put in the beef and veal bones, 
the poultry trimmings, and pour in the cold water. Skim 
well, and occasionally add a little cold water to stop its 
boiling, until it becomes quite clear; then put in all the 
other ingredients, and simmer very slowly for five hours. 
Do not let it come to a brisk boil, that the stock be not 
wasted, and that its color may be preserved. Strain 
through a very fine hair sieve, or cloth, and the stock will 
be fit for use, 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


ITALIAN CREAM.—Take one pint of cream and half a pint 
of milk, make it hot, sweetening it to taste, and flavoring 
it with lemon-peel. Beat up the yelks of eight eggs; beat 
up all together, and set it over a slow fire to thicken. 
Have ready ar ounce of isinglass, melted and strained, 
which add to the cream; whip it well, and pour it into 
the mould. 


TRIFLE. — Arrange macaroons and sponge cakes in a 
deep glass dish ; place about them slices of currant jelly 
and little lumps of apricot jam, and pour as much white 
wine or brandy over them as they will drink. Take a 
quart of cream, flavor some sugar by rubbing it on a 
lemon until it takes the essence of the peel, and with it 
sweeten the cream to taste. Mill your cream toa strong 
froth; lay as much froth on a sieve as will fill the dish 
intended for the trifle. Put the remainder of the cream 
into a tossing-pan, with a stick of cinnamon, the yelks of 
four eggs, well beaten, and sugar to taste, and stir it over 
a slow fire until it is thick; pour it over the macaroons, 
and when it is cold put the frothed cream on the top, and 
decorate it with sweetmeats of various colors. Another 
good trifle is made by placing the cakes, and saturating 
them as above, and then pouring over them a very thick 
custard ; this is left some hours to become firm, and is 
then covered with a layer of rich jam first and whipped 
cream all over. 


Bripk CakE.—One pound of flour, eight ounces of butter, 
one and a quarter pound of sugar, six ounces of candied 
peel, eight ounces of almonds, nine eggs, two pounds and 
a quarter of currants. Flour. currants, almonds, and can- 
died peel mix together on a dish, and let them be tho- 
roughly dried. Beat the butter to a cream; add the 
sugar, then the eggs, having previously beaten them in 
a pitcher. After beating the butter, etc., well, add the 
flour and fruit, and bake four or five hours. The almonds 
for the top must be prepared as follows: Blanch half a 
pound of sweet almonds, and beat them in a mortar until 
very fine, with half a pound of grated loaf sugar, the 
white of one egg, and a little rose-water; lay it on the 
top of the cake when it is warm, and let it set in a very 
slow oven, previous to putting on the icing. 


AMBER Puppine.—Mix well together half a pound of 
suet, the same weight of grated bread crums, and also of 
sugar, a little candied lemon-peel or citron, four eggs, 
and one tablespoonful of orange or apricot marmalade ; 
pour the mixture into a mould, and boil or steam it for 
quite eight hours. It must be served up with a sauce 
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made as follows: A quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
two ounces of sugar, twelve sweet almonds pounded, and 
@ wineglassful of sherry or brandy, all beaten up to a 
cream over the fire, and sent up very hot. 


Gray Puppine.—Take three eggs, weigh them, in the 
shell; take an equal weight of sugar and of butter, and 
two-thirds of the weight of flour. Half melt the butter, 
and beat it to a cream; beat the eggs also, and mix them 
with the butter and sugar, beating the whole to a froth; 
then add the flour and the rind of a lemon grated; beat 
all together and pour it into a mould. An honar will 
boil it. 

Spores Caxke.—Four eggs, two cups of sugar, three cups 
of flour, butter size of an egg, one teaspoonful cream tar- 
tar, half teaspoonful soda, one cup of milk. 


Variety Puppines.—Take quarter of a pound of butter, 
and beat it into a thick cream, add four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, two ounces of loaf sugar, one ounce of candied peel, 
six bitter, and six sweet almonds blanched and cut small; 
mix the above ingredients, divide the whole into six por- 
tions, of a round form, and bake them in pattypans. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How To Mrx Mrstarp.—Mustard should be mixed with 
water that has been boiled and allowed to cool; hot water 
destroys its essential properties, and raw culd water might 
cause it to ferment. Put the mustard in a cup, with a 
small pinch of salt, and mix with it very gradually suffi- 
cient boiled water to make it drop from the spoon without 
being watery. Stir and mix well, and rub the lumps 
well down with the back of a spoon, as mustard properly 
mixed should be perfectly free from these. The mustard- 
pot should not be more than half fall, or rather less, if it 
will not be used for a day or two, as the mustard is so 
much better when fresh made. 


Wauitayine THE Hanvs.—A cake of brown Windsor 
soap scraped into thin flakes, and then mixed with a table- 
spoonful of Eau de Cologne, and a tablespoonful of lemon- 
juice, is said to make a useful preparation for this purpose. 
There is nothing injurious to the skin in the composition. 
When the soap has been thoroughly blended with the 
lemon-juice and Eau de Cologne, it should be pressed into 
a mould—one made of card-board in the form of a small 
box, the size of a cake of soap, will answer the purpose— 
and allowed to dry before it is used. 

CoLorep Inks :— 

Blue Ink.—Dissolve a small quantity of Indigo in a 
little oil of vitriol, and add a sufficient quantity of water, 
in which is dissolved some gum-Arabic. 

Yellow Ink.—Dissolve gamboge in a solution of gum. 

Scarlet Ink.—Dissolve vermilion in gum water. 


Cayenne Vineoar.—Half an ounce of Cayenne pepper, 
half a pint of strong spirit, or one pint of vinegar. Put 
the vinegar, or spirit, into a bottle, with the above pro- 
portion of Cayenne, and let it steep for a month; then 
strain off and bottle for use. This is an excellent season- 
ing for all kinds of soups and sauces, but must be used 
very sparingly. 

To Make Lemon Pickie.—Take some lemons and grate 
them slightly ; cut them down at one end in four places, 
which fill up with salt; lay them at the bottom of a jar, 
and strew over them horseradish (shred), pepper, gar- 
lic, braised ginger, Cayenne, a little turmeric, or, if pre- 
ferred, half a spoonfal of curry powder and plenty of 
mustard seed; then add some more lemons again, and so 
on with the different ingredients until the lemons are all 





in thejar. Pour over some strong cold vinegar, as much 
as will cover the pickle; tie the jar over with a bladder, 
and set itin a pan of water. Let it boil slowly until the 
lemons become tender. The pickles will be fit for use in 
less than a week, if required. 


7 . 
CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Dear Str: The following receipts are all excellent and 
well worth publishing :— Mas. C. 


Lemon Pies.—The juice and grated rind of three lemons, 
three cups of sugar, six eggs, whites and yelks beaten 
separaisly, whites to be added last; about two table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch or arrowroot mixed smooth and 
boiled a few moments in about one and a half pint of 
water; add a small piece of butter while hot. Bake with 
bettom crust. This receipt makes three pies. 

Tapioca Puppine.— Four tablespoonfuis ef tapioca 
soaked in one quart of new milk over night. Stir the 
tapioca and milk over the fire in the morning until it 
comes toa boil, then add the grated rind of one lemon, 
one tumbler of sweet cream, half a tumbler of wine, with 
sugar enough in it to fill the glass. Four eggs, whites 
and yelks beaten separately, to be added just before bak- 
ing. Bake jive minutes in a quick oven. To be eaten 
cold. 

Suet, on Pom Popprine.—One cup of molasses, one cup 
of finely-chopped suet, one cup of milk, three cups of flour, 
one cup of stoned raisins; add currants and citron, if 
liked ; one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of ground 
cloves and cinnamon, one nutmeg. Tie up loosely in 
your pudding bag, and boil three or four hours. Eat with 
wine sauce. 

Wiye Savce.—One cup of butter and two cups of sugar 
stirred to a cream; one cup of wine added slowly. Set 
the bowl in a kettle of hot water three-quarters of an 
hour before you wish to use it. It must not be stirred or 
poured out of the bowl. 

Rich Mince-Mzear For Pres.—One fresh tongue boiled, 
four pounds of suet, twenty-five large apples, seven pounds 
of currants, three and a half pounds of raisins, five pounds 
of sugar ; the grated rinds of two lemons and juice of four, 
citron and candied lemon-peel to your taste ; three nutmegs 
grated, one-eighth of an ounce of mace, a little ground 
cloves and salt, one quart of brandy, one quart of Madeira 
wine, 

Sa.t_y Luny.—One quart of flour, four eggs, one gill of 
yeast, and a little salt; mix with milk to a stiff batter: 
add a piece of butter melted. Pour it into your baking 
tins and let it rise over night. 

Daxasina FoR CoLk SLAW.—To the well-beaten yelk of 
one egg, add a little milk, two or three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and a small piece of butter. Stir it over the fre 
till it comes to a boil. 

Oyster Stew.—To one hundred oysters, take one quart 
of milk, a half pint of water, four tablespoonfals of flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt, a half cup of butter and a little 
Cayenne pepper. Put the liquor of the oysters on to boil. 
Mix butter and flour and steam it in a bowl over the tea- 
kettle till soft enough to beat to a froth, then stir it into 
the liquor, after which add the other ingredients. 

Corystarca Cake.—Stir to a froth three-quarters of a 
pound of butter and one pound of powdered sugar; add 
one-half a cup of sweet cream, and the whites of nine eggs 
beaten very light. Take froma pound package of cora- 
starch two tablespoonfuls, aud replace it with the same 
quantity of wheat flour, and add it to the above. Flavor 
with lemon. 








“SESAME AND LILIES.” 


Svc is the mystical title of Mr. Ruskin’s great Lecture 
on ‘“‘the true dignity of woman and her mode of help to 
man ;"’ from which we quoted in our table for last month. 
We then gave the testimony of Shakspeare and Walter 
Scott, as Mr. Ruskin understands and interprets those 
British writers. Now we will gather other examples 
from ‘“‘the graver and deeper testimony of the Italians 
and Greeks:’’ as Mr. Ruskin has brought these into his 
Lecture. 


“You know well the plan of Dante's great poom—that 
it is a love-poem to his dead lady, a song of praise fer her 
watch over his soul, Stooping only to pity, never to love, 
she yet saves him from destruction—saves him from hell. 
He is going eternally astray in despair; she comes down 
from heaven to his help, and throughout the ascents of 
Paradise is his teacher, interpreting for him the most diffi- 
cult truths, Divine and human; and leading him, with 
rebuke upon rebuke, from star to star. 

‘*I do not insist upon Dante’s conception ; if I began I 
could not cease; besides, you might think this a wild ima- 
gination of one poet's heart. So I will rather read to you 
a few verses of the deliberate writing of a knight of Pisa 
to bis living lady, wholly characteristic of the feeling of 
all the noblest men of the thirteenth century, preserved 
among many other such records of knightly honor and 
love, which Danre Rossetti: has gathered for us from 
among the early Italian poets.’’ 


We have room only for the last stanza. 


“Lady, since I conceived 
Thy pleasurable aspect in my heart, 
My life has been apart 
In shining brightness and the place of truth ; 
Which till that time, good sooth, 
Groped among shadows in a darken'd place, 
Where many hours and days 
It hardly ever had remembered good. 
But now my servitude 
Is thine, and I am full of joy and rest. 
A man froma wild beast 
Thou madest me, since for thy love I lived.” 


“You may think, perhaps, a Greek knight would have 
had a lower estimate of women than this Christian lover, 
His own spiritual subjection to them was indeed not so 
absolute; but as regards their own personal character, it 
was only because you could not have followed me so 
easily, that I did not take the Greek women instead of 
Shakspeare’s ; and instance, for chief ideal types of haman 
beauty and faith, the simple mother’s and wife's heart of 
Andromache ; the Divine, yet rejected wisdom of Cassan- 
dra ; the playful kindness and simple princess-life of happ 
Nausicaa ; the housewifely calm of that of Penelope, wit 
its watch upon the sea; the ever patient, fearless, hope- 
lessly devoted piety of the sister, and daughter, in Anti- 
gone; the bowing down of Iphigenia, lamb-like and 
silent; and, finally, the expectation of the resurrection, 
made clear to the soul of the Greeks in the return from her 
grave of that Alcestis, who, to save her husband, had 
passed calmly through the bitterness of death. 


“Now, I could multiply witness upon witness of this 
kind upon you ifI had time. I would take Cuavcer, and 
show you why he wrote a Legend of Good Women: but 
no Legend of Good Men. I would take Spenser, and show 
you how all his fairy knights are sometimes deceived and 
sometimes vanquished: but the soul of Una is never dark- 
ened, and the spear of Britomart is never broken. Nay, I 
could go back into the mythical teaching of the most an- 
cient times, and show you.how the great people—by one 
of whose princesses it was appointed that the Lawgiver of 
all the earth should be educated, rather than by his own 
kindred ; how that great Egyptian people, wisest then of 
nations, gave to their Spirit of Wisdom the form of a wo- 
man and into her hand, fora symbol, the weaver’s shuttle; 
and how the name and the form of that spirit, adopted, 
believed, and obeyed by the Greeks, became that Athena 
of the olive-helm, and cloudy shield, to whose faith you 
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owe, down to this date, whatever you hold most precious 
in art, in literature, or in types of national virtue. 

** But I will not wander inte this distant and mythical 
element; I will only ask you to give its legitimate value 
to the testimony of these great poets and men of the 
world—consistent as you see it is on this head. I will 
ask you whether it can be supposed that these men, in 
the main work of their lives, are amusing themselves 
with a fictitious and idle view of the relations between 
mé&n or woman; nay worse than fictitious or idle; fora 
thing may be imaginary, yet desirable, if it were possible ; 
but this, their ideal of women, is, according to our com- 
mon idea of the marriage relation, wholly undesirable. 
The woman, we say, is not to guide, nor even to think, for 
herself. The man is always to be the wiser; he is to be 
the thinker, the ruler, the superior ip knowledge and 
discretion, asin power, Is it not somewhat important to 
make up our minds on this matter? 

“Are all these great men mistaken, or are we? Are 
Shakspeare and Aéschylus, Daate, and Homer, merely 
dressing dolls for us; or, worse than dolls, unnatural 
visions, the realization of which, were it possible, would 
bring anarchy into all households and ruin into ell affec- 
tions? Nay, if you could suppose this, take i the 
evidence of facts, given by the human heart itself. In all 
Christian ages which have been remarkable for their purity 
or progress, there has been absolute yielding of obedient 
devotion, by the lover, to his mistress. I say obedient— 
not merely enthusiastic and worshipping in imagination, 
but entirely subject, receiving from the beloved woman, 
however young, not only the encouragement, the praise, 
and the reward of all toil, but, so far as any choice is 
open, or any question difficult of decision, the direction of 
all toil. That chivalry, to the abuse and dishonor of 
which are attributable primarily whatever is cruel in 
war, upjust in peace, or corrupt and ignoble in domestic 
relations ; and to the original purity and power of which 
we owe the defence alike of faith, of !aw, and of love; 
that chivalry, I say, in its very first conception of honor- 
able life, assumes the subjection of the young knight to 
the command—should it even be the command in caprice 
—of his lady. It assumes this, because its masters knew 
that the first and necessary impulse of every truly taught 
and knightly heart is this of blind service to its lady ; that 
where that true faith and captivity are not, all wayward 
and wicked passion must be; and that in this rapturous 
obedience to the single love of his youth, is the sanctifi- 
cation of all man’s strength, and the continuance of all 
his purposes. And this, not because such obedience would 
be safe or honorable, were it ever rendered to the un- 
worthy ; but because it ought to be impossible for every 
noble youth—it is impossible for every ene rightly trained 
—to love any one whose gentle counsel he cannot trust, 
or whose prayerful commend he can hesitate to obey. 

“TI do not insist by any farther argument on this, for I 
think it should commend itself at once to your knowledge 
of what has been and to your feeling of what should be. 
You cannot think that the buckling on of the knight's 
armor by his lady’s hand was a mere caprice of romantic 
fashion. It is the type of an eternal truth—that the soul’s 
armor is never well set to the heart unless a woman's 
hand has braced it; and it is only when she braces it 
loosely that the honor of manhood fails. Know you not 
those lovely lines—I would they were learned by all 
youthful ladies of England :— 


“ Ah wasteful woman! she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay— 
How has she cheapen'd Paradise! 
How given for nought her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spill’d the wine, 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine!” 


“Thus much, then, respecting the relations of lovers I 
believe you will accept. But what we too often doubt is 
the fitness of the continuance of such a relation through- 
out the whole of human life. We think it right in the 
lover and mistress, not in the husband and wife. Do you 
not see how iguoble this is, as well as how unreasonable ? 
Do you not feel that marriage—when it is marriage at al!l— 
is only the seal which marks the vowed transition of tem- 
porary into untiring service, and of fitful into eterpal love? 
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HINTS ABOUT TEACHING GIRLS. 


In our Editors’ Table for January, 1865, we gave, as 
our readers may recollect, a carefully written article on 
** Domestic Science in Schools for Young Ladies.’’ Since 
then two important movements have been made in this 
right way—which we shall notice soon, Now, we have 
a communication that we wish should be carefully read. 
It was sent by a lady who takes a deep interest in femi- 
nine education and all womanly improvements; and is, 
by profession, a teacher. As she intends to write for the 
practical instruction of young ladies, we are happy io 
give this opportunity in our Table to Mrs. Mary M. 
CLaRDY. 


‘**Teach your boys that which they will practise when 
they become men,’ is the motto of one of the greatest 
teachers of the present age, Prof. Eastman has established 
at Poughkeepsie, on Hudson River, an Institution where 
young men are trained in the practice of the various 
departments of business. He has a Bank, a Telegraph 
Office, a Post-Office, a Railroad Office, a Merchant's Em- 
porium, at@-a retail Merchandising Department in his 
college. Here, young men can, in a few months, acquire 
a more thorough and scientific knowledge of business 
than can be gained in years of actual experience. 

‘*While my heart warms with the prospect of such 
great advantages for our sons, the question occurs to my 
mind, ‘Why should not our daughters have a practical 
education?” Why cannot our schools for young adies be 
condueted on a similar plan? Why should not our girls 
‘be taught that which they will practise when they be- 
come women.’ Why should their instruction be confined 
to those subjects which are only indirectly useful to them? 
Why should they be so kept aloof from domestic experi- 
ence that the realities of life become disgusting to them? 
Is it wise to let our young ladies soar among the arts and 
sciences, until they feel degraded by the cares and labors 
necessary to home comfort? Does not this plan of educa- 
tion tend directly to make our daughters, when they be- 
come wives, idle, discontented, and extravagant; embit- 
tering the lives of their husbands by causeless complaints, 
and by their want of good management producing their 
financial ruin? 

Is it too preposterous to propose a school for young 
ladies in which there should be a representation of the 
various departments of housewifery? This has been 
hinted at for years. Has not the time arrived when this 
plan can be put into operation? Have we no lady teach- 
ers who will emulate Prof. Eastman in preparing their 
own sex for those duties which God has laid out forthem? 
Surely we have some among us who are capable of per- 
fecting a scheme of Demestic Education. It cannot be 
wholly impracticable to found a school for young ladies 
with departments for the various branches of Domestic 
Economy. Thus, the art of cooking may be rescued from 
the present contempt with which it is treated. 

“The greatest chemists and physicians ofthe age think 
they are employing themselves wisely and humanely in 
inquiring into the manner in which the various foods 
conduce to the health and strength of the body. Why 
should not lady teachers, also, search into the value of 
foods, and show some benevolence toward our race by 
training our daughters so that they may select and cook 
in the best manner those foods which are needful to the 
health and strength of the human system? There is 
nothing bat plain common sense in this proposition. It 
is only asking that we treat our daughters with the same 
justice that we exercise toward our sons in preparing 
them to be mechanics, merchants, lawyers, or doctors. 
Must feminine education ever be darkened with the 
thought that labor is degrading? Must we always asso- 
ciate the sacred duties of home with the ignorance and 
vulgarity of those to whom we so readily confide them? 
No, indeed. Let ladies of learning and refinement make 
the promotion of home comfort the subject of their 
thoughts, and words, and actions, and it will soon be 
regarded, as it deserves to be, as a holy privilege of seek- 
ing the happiness of those we love. 

“How can we make this sentiment common? How can 
We cause it to be felt in all the homes of our country? 
True, there are pious and intelligent ladies who, like St. 
Paul, ‘ magnify their office,’ and take pleasure in apply- 
ing their skill and knowledge to the producing of a sweet 
retreat, where peace and plenty abide, and love throws 
over all the sunshine of cheerfulness and contentment. 
While many thus enjoy their duties, thousands groan 
over the fate which has caused them to be connected with 





the drudgery of housekeeping, thus wounding the manly 
hearts that sustain them, and bringing up their children 
in an atmosphere of murmuring ingratitude. 

“There can surely be no better method of correcting 
this evil, and elevating the services of the household, 
than by meking them the subject of school instruction, 
In our schools for young ladies let there be departments 
in which the selection and preparation of food, the care 
of the kitchen, the dining-room, bedrooms, and parlors, 
the making and repairing of bedding, table linen, and the 
family wardrobe, are ail thoroughly and practically 
taught. 

“Let lectures be delivered on domestic manners, on 
regulation uf expenses, on division of labor, on nursing 
the sick, on domestic amusements, and every topic directly 
connected with the pleasures of home. 

“That a very few institutions have made some efforts 
in this direction isa good omen. Miss Beecher’s excellent 
work on Domestic Economy has been introduced in a few 
Academies, and this is encouraging. Miss Beecher de- 
serves a monument for writing the first school-book on 
this subject, and those teachers who have had the good 
sense to use it as a text-book deserve the thanks of those 
gentlemen who hope to have happy homes. These are, 
we think, the beginnings of a new era in the education of 
girls. 

“Schools for young ladies, in which they shall be 
taught ‘that which they will practise when they become 
women,’ cannot be perfected in one year, nor in five, but 
we can start them, and letthem grow, Let us plant the 
acorn, and our grandchildren shall sit under the shade 
of the oak.’’ 


BOOKS OF HIGH GENIUS. 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON.* 


A worK has been lately published in England, and re- 
printed in this country, bearing the stamp of a genius at 
once so vigorous and so chastened as to win for its author 
a foremost place among the poets of the age. Our limits 
forbid us the detailed notice that its merits would justify ; 
we will try in a few words to give our readers some idea 
of the poem. It is a tragedy in the antique style, with 
chorus and semi-chorus, in a single act, and without 
change of scene. The argument may be thus condensed. 

When Althwa, Queen of Calydon, has brought forth 
Meleager, her first-born child, the Fates prophesy to her 
that he shall be a man pre-eminent in valor and fortune; 
but that he shall live no longer when the brand then in 
the fire is consumed; wherefore his mother plucks it 
forth and keeps it by her. After he has reached manhood 
the goddess Artemis, displeased by his father’s neglect of 
her worship, sends upon Calydon a wild boar to ravage 
and lay waste the land. To hunt the boar, a great com- 
pany comes together ; among them Toxeus and Plexippus, 
Althza’s brothers, men violent of soul and of speech ; as 
also Atalanta, the favorite of Artemis, a virgin huntress, 
She sorely wounds the boar; bat it falls finally under the 
spear of Meleager, who awards the spoil to her. His en- 
vious uncles set upon her with insult to take it from her, 
and Meleager, in defending her, slaysthem both. “‘Whom, 
when Althza, their sister, beheld and knew to be slain of 
her son, she waxed for wrath and sorrow like as one mad, 
and taking the brand whereby the measure of her son's 
life was meted to him, she cast it upon a fire; and with 
the wasting thereof, his life likewise wasted away, that 
being brought back to his father’s house, he died in a brief 
space; and his mother also endured not long after for 
very sorrow; and this was his end, and the end of that 
hunting.” 

The climax of the tragedy is in the conflict between Al- 
thea’s sense of duty and affection for her brothers on the 
one’hand, and her maternal love on the other. The per- 
vading idea is that of a remorseless Power, inexorable as 
death, overruling and turning to naught the counsels of 





* By Algeruon Charles Swinburne, Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1866. 
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men. The fatalism of the Greek tragedians is reproduced 
with added intensity and gloom. The gods, who give both 
good things and evil, nevertheless prefer man’s misery to 
his happiness; and he in turn despairingly defies the in- 
evitable tyranny. Whether this is not a caricature of the 
Greek religion, we have not space to discuss ; nor to quote 
even the most beautiful passages in a work abounding in 
beauties. This is the close of the second chorus, describ- 
ing how the gods made man :— 
“From the winds of the North and the South 
They gathered as unto strife ; 
They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled his body with life ; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labor and thought, 
A time to serve and to sin; 
They gave him light in his ways, 
And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 
And night, and sleep in the night, 
His speech is a burning fire; 
With his lips he travaileth ; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death ; 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 
Sows, and he shall not reap ; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
- Between a sleep and a sleep.’’ 


And here is the ancient estimate of ‘‘ Woman's Rights.” 


‘A woman armed makes war upon herself 

Unwomanlike, and treads down use and wont 

And the sweet common honor that she hath, 

Love and the ery of children, and the hand 

Troth-plight and mutual mouth of marriages.’’ 

The poem is printed and bound at the “‘ Riverside Press,” 

the best in the country. It makes a beautiful gift-book, 
though searcely one to lie on a parlor table; but rather 
to be intensely enjoyed and carefully studied ; for it may 
well be that the year 1865 will be chiefly memorable for 
its sake in the history of literature. 


Aw O_p Farenp tx A New Dress.—As we look over this 
beautiful volume, ‘‘Tennyson’s Poems,’’* with new Iilus- 
trations, it seems as though the fancy of “‘ gilding refined 
gold’’ was not impossible. Certainly these fanciful deco- 
rations beautify the pages of the greatest living poet; 
thus a tribute to the high genius of the English Poet-Lau- 
reate is worthily rendered by this American edition. 

There are a few new poems in this work, but the charm 
of the volume is that it brings together all the old favor- 
ites; we see, as it were, at a glance, the fall nature of the 
bard; from youth to maturity he seems present with us. 
Those who prize beautiful books in their homes, will find 
this a treasure. 


TWO BOOKS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


To pass from the works of high genius to the plain prose 
of everyday life, may seem like a coming down of literary 
dignity. But who could live on wine, however choice, or 
even on ambrosia, although it were fit food for the gods of 
old Greece. So we will pass from the poetry of great and 
gifted men to the prose of good and graceful women, 
where we shall best find what is truly needed “ for hu- 
man nature's daily food.”’ 

Miss Berry's Workt is just now the admiration of 
English readers. We give the outline of her career asa 
private gentlewoman, who never aspired to be distin- 
guished asa literary lady. She is an eminent instance 


* Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1866. 
t “ Journal and Correspondence of Miss Berry.’’ Three 
volumes. London, 








of the real celebrity—that is, love, sympathy, estimation, 
and honor—a single woman may reach, when living in 
conformity with her belief that “honor, truth, and virtue 
were the only roads to happiness :’’— 

“From the age of seventeen or eighteen to that of 
nearly ninety, Miss Berry and her sister Agnes (one year 
younger than herself) lived constantly in society both -at 
home and abroad ; they had seen Marie Antoinette in a}l 
her pride and beauty, and they lived to regret the fall 
of Louis Philippe, for whose prudence and abilities Miss 
Berry had for many years conceived a high respect, and 
with whom she was personally ucquainted. Born in the 
third year after the accession of George III., she lived to 
be privately presented to Queen Victoria a few months 
before her death. 

‘In her early youth she gained the respect of her elders, 
and was well known to have engaged the devoted affec- 
tion of one already far in the decline of life; in her own 
old age the loved and admired of the fastidious Horace 
Walpele won the hearts of the  pemgmeen on and great- 
grandchildren of the friends of her youth, and will be 
affectionately remembered by some who still lingered in 
childhood at the time of her death.”’ 

We hope this work will be reprinted here; if judi- 
ciously prepared by omissions of what is not material to 


the value of the work, it would be very popular. 


Oxz Book or THE LATE Mrs. GASKELL. Alas, that we 
must say the late Mrs. Gaskell! She has gone from us in 
the prime of her genius—died when the world appreciated 
her and waited to praise her. But she has left one book— 
“ CrANFORD,’’ which will keep her memory in the hearts 
of all who speak the English tongue while the language 
lives. 

“Cranford"’ is a small volume in size, but larger than 
many a grand library in its tender teachings of love, and 
home, and of social enjoyments to be attained, when 
sought in the paths of peaceand good will, which open in 
every cundition of life where God has placed His children. 
The work is a happy creation of genius, and cannot be 
imitated. Like “ Undine’’ and “‘ Picciola,’’ the ‘‘ Cran- 
ford”’ of Mrs. Gaskell will be, of its kind, the only perfect 
story. 

Tue Homes or Hixpv Women are now open to the Mis- 
sionary ladies of England and America. Yes, the lead- 
ing Hindu men of Calcutta are urging these ladies to come 
into their Zenanas and teach their wives and daughters. 
Our ‘‘Woman’s Mission Society’’ has two of these noble 
Christian ladies in their service, teaching in the homes of 
Caleutta. Another American lady has lately sailed on 
her mission for us there. If we had funds to support 
twenty Bible women, all would find work open to them 
in Caleutta alone. What shall we do for funds? Rev. 
Dr. Scudder says we need $20,000 this year. If our 
“Branch Society’’ could only obtain $2,000, we should 
be most thankful—as we now are for the following 
donations. (See “‘ Missionary Link.’’) 


Mrs. Susan 8. Brown, Princeton, N. J., $0. 
** James Appleton, Philadelphia, 50. 
“ McHenry, 

*“ Rev. J. Von Bokkelen, Baltimore, Md., 5 
* Lincoln Phelps, a ss 1. 
Miss Almira L. Phelps, - “ 1. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 
ARE AMERICAN WoMEN CITIZENS? 


“Comptroller Clark, of the Currency Bureau, has de- 
cided that women cannot act as directors of National 
Banks, as the laws do not recognize them as citizens.” 

Is this decision legal? If so, what is the status of 
woman under the Federal Government? Is she con- 
sidered a slave, that the right of citizenship is withholden? 
And if she have not this right, by what law is she entitled 
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to a passport when going abroad, and to protection under 
the fag? We shall be greatly obliged for correct infor- 
mation on these subjects. 

Bank Drrecrors.—These should, of course, be men. 
But may not a woman help in a bank under her own 
rightful title of Directress ? Bear in mind that a woman 
originated the idea of Saving Banks. To Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield, of England, belongs this honor; and she 
helped in the establishment of these institutions for the 
poor of that country. 

May we not have some good and noble-minded Pris- 
cilla among us Americans who, if permitted to use her 
abilities, may prove as useful as her English cousin in 
making the banking business a blessing to the people of 
our republic? 


PHILADELPHIA ScHOOL oF Design FoR WomeN.—We in- 
tend to give this excellent institution an extended notice, 
as it well deserves, soon. It should be widely known for 
its usefulness. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


INSANITY means literally without health as to the brain; 
its most common cause is the mind dwelling too much on 
one idea, or having a too great sameness of occupation, 
especially of an all-absorbing or unpleasurable character. 
More crazy people come from the farm than from the city 
and the town, in spite of the coveted quiet of a farmer’s 
life, its envied independence, and its wrongly estimated 
abundance of the good things of this life. There are not 
halfas many deranged people in the Western States as in 
New Engiand, in proportion to the population. One gene- 
ral principle explains these varying conditions. New 
England is thickly settled ; its soil is sterile; its winters 
long and dreary, and the competition for bread is cease- 
less and terrific; the mind frets at the long winter’s inac- 
tion ; itis like a caged lion; it beats unavailingly against 
its prison bars, and wastes itself in castle building and 
“vain thoughts.’’ To be without money is to be without 
bread in New England; in the sunny South and in the 
broad fields of the blooming West, the people ‘take trust 
for pay,’’ and can live for years on confidence and credit, 
and a fear for to-morrow’s bread never enters the imagi- 
nation. Ohio is a fertile State, but thickly settled; the 
two antagonize each other to some extent, so that the 
number of her lunatics is half way between those of New 
England and the West. Therefore, divert the mind in 
time of trouble ; don’t brood over misfortunes, nor indulge 
in melancholy meditations; gloat not over gold; never 
allow your reflections to become inseparable from any one 
subject. When you find that you ‘‘can’t sleep” from the 
mind running on a particular subject, remember that you 
are rapidly preparing for the madhouse, and in prepor- 
tion as any one idea absorbs the brain, in such proportion 
are you courting insanity. Cultivate a cheerful, an un- 
complaining, a genial frame of mind. Look on the bright 
side of things; take hold of the smooth handle; and, 
above all, be moderately busy to the last day of life in 
something agreeable and useful to yourself and others,— 
Dr. Hall’s Journal of Health. 


To Our CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
“* My Friends out West’’—*‘ Song’’—“ Lucia” —“ Twilight 
Musings’’ (the other poem not needed)—‘‘ My Northern 
Home’’—“The Bells of Shandon’’—and “When I was 
Young.”’ 

These articles are declined: ‘* Accidents’’—“ Love isa 
Myth’’—‘‘The Stranger’s Grave’’—*‘Lines to a Lady 
Friend’’—*‘ Partings’’—‘‘Give me the Night’’—“ New 
Year Song’’—‘* Weep’’—“ The Northern Lights’”—“ On 
the Moonlit Sea’’—“‘ An Old Story’’—* Childhood” —“ The 
Mother’s Lament’’— ‘Lines on Leaving Home” (well 
written, but we had a poem that was better, on the same 
subject; the writer of the first will improve)—‘ Maud 
Ellridge’’—‘‘ Greenwood’’ (we have accepted the other, 
and have no more room.) 

The author of ‘ Lucia’’ will see that poem in the March 





number of the Lady's Book. The other poems we have 
not room for at present. 
We have some articles yet unexamined. 





Literary dotices. 


From Peterson & Brotruers, Philadelphia :— 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. We last 
month announced the appearance of this work, complete 
in two volumes. Since then we have had time to give the 
second volume the careful attention it deserves. Dickens 
is certainly no longer the Dickens who wrote Pickwick, 
but to our mind he is far better ; more serious and thought- 
ful; more earnest in his life-labor of fraternizing the dif- 
ferent classes of society. Shoddy doesn’t like “Our Matual 
Friend :’’ it sees too true a reflection of itself in the Veneer- 
ings. Podsnapdom don’t appreciate it of course, and puts 
away both book and author with a wave of the hand, de- 
claring ‘‘he writes about such low people; such people 
as we have nothing to do with, and don’t want to know 
anything about.’’ But we can say truly that there is no- 
thing but the best of kindly teachings and the purest of 
morals in this work, while his satire is legitimate in both 
subject and object. 

ALLWORTH ABBEY. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth, author of ‘‘The Fatal Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Retribution,” 
etc. Although Mrs, Southworth has removed her home 
and the scenes of her various romances to England, she 
still retains an unwavering hold upon the regards of the 
vast novel-reading public of America. The plot of ‘ All- 
worth Abbey”’ is based upon facts; interwoven with a 
tissue of fancy, in accordance with an author's license, 
It isa tale narrating strange crimes, and filled with scenes 
of horror, Mrs. Southworth’s vivid descriptions of which 
will attract and enchain the reader's attention from the 
first page to the close. 

THE EARL’S SECRET. A Love Story. By Mrs. Pardoe, 
author of ‘‘The Confessions of a Pretty Woman,”’ ‘‘The 
Jealous Wife,’’ etc. This is an intensely interesting story 
of love, passion, temptation, and trial, written in a style 
which few novelists can equal. The book will be widely 
read. 








Yrom Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By E. W.S. and 8. W. M. 
This is an amusing book, of prose and poetry, about won- 
derful fishes, birds, and beasts, giants and little children. 
A very pretty holiday gift. 

SOMETHING NEW FOR MY LITTLE FRIENDS, Ori- 
ginal Stories in Verse. All children love poetry, and a 
story presented in that form has double attractions for 
them. The stories which this book contains are well- 
written, simple, amusing, and instructive. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Nos. 98 and 99 A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
tiones Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. The 
best Encyclopedia published. Price 25 cents a number. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through Petrr- 
son & Broruers, and Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

NOTES FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. By Augusta 
Moore. A new, revised, and enlarged edition of a work 
which is already extensively kuowa both in this country 
and Europe. It is a collection of memorable passages 
from the discourses of Henry Ward Beecher. Among 
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them are passages, some of them strikingly original, some 
of remarkable power, some of intrinsic poetic beauty. The 
book is prefaced by a description of Mr. Beecher and the 
lecture-room, 

PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH. By A. O. Abbott, late 
Lieutenant first New York Dragoons. With Illustrations. 
The reéent trial of Wirz has called public attention to the 
subject of southern prisons, their rules, regulations, and 
discipline. This volume gives the experience of the 
author and others in the prisons at Richmond, Macon, 
Savannah, Charleston, Columbia, Andersonville, and 
other places. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Frede- 
rick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In six volumes, 
Volame V. The present volume of Carlyle’s great work 
opens in the midst of the most important events of the 
seven years’ war. The second chapter describes the bat- 
tle of Prag, the fourth the battle of Kolin. The book em- 
braces the events of two years, from 1757 to 1759, and 
concludes with a description of the preliminaries to a fifth 
campaign. There are maps of the several battle-fields, 
and a portrait of Frederick II. The work will be com- 
pleted in one more volume. 

RICHARD COBDEN, the Apostle of Free Trade. His 
Political Career and Public Services. A Biography. By 
John McGilchrist, author of “The Life of Lord Dun- 
donald,’’ ete. There are few English statesmen, the bio- 
graphies of whom will be sought so eagerly and read with 
such interest by Americans, as that of Cobden, the great 
‘international man” of the age, whose opinions were so 
in sympathy with republican institutions, and whose 
career was productive of so mach good to the middle and 
industrial classes of England. 

MISS CAREW. A Novel. 
author of ‘‘Barbara’s History,’ ete. Miss Edwards has 
few equals in her peculiar vein, Her novels are full of 
interest, yet usually without any attempt at sensation. 
Poetry, music, and painting find an animated interpreter 
in her pen; while her heroes and heroines, without pos- 
sessing any strikingly marked characters, are yet lifelike 
and spirited. ‘‘ Miss Carew”’ is, we believe, one of her 
latest works, if not the very latest. 


Ry Amelia B. Edwards, 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHmeap 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, M. A. Intwo volumes, This is a work of remark- 
able seope, depth of thought, and breadth of research. It 
begins with pagan theology, and traces its influences up 
to and upon Christianity. Then come the germination 
of rationalism, and its gradual growth and development 
up tothe presenttime, Its history of witchcraft, giving, as 
it does, dates, names of persecutors, and numbers of per- 
secuted, with full lists of, and quotations from authorities, 
will astonish as well as interest the reader. It is a work 
not to be disposed of in a single brief magazine notice. 
It will engage the attention alike of philosophers and 
theologians, while we expect to see opinions divided 
regarding its theories and conclusions. 

From Caruietox, New York, through Prrerson & 
Brotrugrs, Philadelphia :— 

THE LOVE-LIFE OF DR. KANE; Containing the Cor- 
respondence and a History of the Acquaintance, Engage- 
ment, and Secret Marriage between Elisha K. Kane and 
Margaret Fox, with fac-similes of Letters and her Por- 
trait, This book purports to give a full history of the 
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acquaintance of Dr. Kane with Miss Margaretta Fox, of 
spirit-rapping celebrity, from their earliest acquaintance 
in Philadelphia, in 1852, up to the time of his death. 
There are given over a hundred of his love-letters to her, 
with a full account of their engagement; her removal 
from all associations with spiritualism, and being placed 
by him under private tuition near Philadelphia during 
his last Arctic expedition ; the breaking of the engagement 
upon his return in deference to the opposition of his 
family to the match ; the renewal of it, and finally their 
secret marriage. This publicity of private affairs is justi- 
fied by the alleged persecution of Mrs. Kane by Dr. Kane's 
family, their refusal to recognize her as his widow, 
withholding money due her, and their attempts to obtain 
possession of his letters to her. The book, ready several 
years ago for publication, was then suppressed by means 
of a compromise between the parties; but the doctor's 
family having failed, as is claimed, to keep the terms of 
agreement, it is now made public. 

WHAT CAME AFTERWARDS. A Novel. Being a Sequel 
to “Nothing but Money."’ By T. 8S. Arthyr, author of 
‘*Out in the World,’’ etc. Noone who hasread “ Nothing 
but Money”’ will like to miss the perusal of this book. It 
is the continuation of the same story, bringing it to a far 
more satisfactory conclusion than that reached at the end 
of the former volume. Its lessons of life are excellent, 
and the poetic justice which it deals to all its characters 
such as will gratify the reader. 

A SPINSTER’S STORY. By M.A. F. As a tissue of 
romantic adventures, striking coincidences, wonderful 
discoveries, and all that goes to constitute a sensational 
novel, we feel sure that this volume lacks nothing, save 
that the style is heavy and the incidents drag. The hero- 
ine is twice on the point of being forced into a marriage 
with an old man whom she detests, but each time the 
marriage is happily delayed by unlooked-for circum- 
stances at the last moment. Favorite characters lose 
their fortunes, and are driven to the depths of despair, 
only to find other and more wonderful fortunes awaiting 
them, ina manner most aggravating to the reader who is 
not equally favored. It is not a production that in style 
or plot will rank among the first of American novels. 

THE HUMBUGS OF THE WORLD. An Account of 
Humbugs, Delusions, Impositions, Quackeries, Deceits, 
and Deceivers generally, in all Ages. By P. T. Barnum. 
There is no one, perhaps, better qualified than Mr. Bar- 
num, the Prince of Hnmbuggers, to detect and describe 
humbug in all its ramifications and phases. He has 
written a very amusing book concerning humbugs of 
various sorts, among which are medicines and quacks, 
hoaxes, ghosts and witcherafts, adventurers, etc. 


From the American News Company, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. A Novel. By the author 
of ‘‘ The Morals of Mayfair,’’ An excellently well-written 
story, both in style and delineation of character. Its 
pages are interposed with shrewd observations on human 
nature and sarcasms about society. Yet neither hero nor 
heroine are specially original conceptions, nor is there 
any great depth of plot. Ifthe young lady had not been 
forced by the author to do considerably more than her 
share of love making, we would consider the ordeal quite 
as perfect, and a far safer one with the majority of men. 

From Dick & FrrzezRALp, New York, through Lippix- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SIR JASPER’S TENANT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
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Braddon, author of “‘ Lady Audley's Secret,’’ etc. This is 
the last and by far the best of Miss Braddon’s books. She 
has developed wonderfully in her delineations of character 
since the rather crude conceptions of her early works. Sir 
Jasper is an original, and Mrs. Harding, the florid widow, 
well drawn. The pilot is exceedingly ingenious, and the 
reader must be shrewd indeed who is able to foresee the 
denouement a single paragraph before it is explained. 

AUSTRALIAN WANDERERS. The adventures of Cap- 
tain Spencer ard his horse and dog. 

AFRICAN CRUSOES. The Adventures of Calos and 
Antonio in the Wilds of Africa. 

ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS, with their Habits, Instincts, 
be. 
ANECDOTES OF BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, ETC., 
their Habits and Instincts. 

These four volumes comprise Mrs. Lee's Library for 
Boys. They are well written, unexceptional in their 
moral tone, instructivein character, splendidly illustrated, 
and in every way adapted to gratify, and at the same 
time cultivate the taste of their youthful readers. 


From Wu. H. Appietox, New York :— 

LIFE AND NAVAL CAREER OF VICE-ADMIRAL 
DAVID GLASCOE FARRAGUT. By Rev. P. C. Headley, 
author of ‘‘ Napoleon,’’ “ Life of Sherman,”’ ete. 

LIFE AND MILITARY CAREER OF MAJOR-GENE- 
RAL PHILIP HENRY SHERIDAN. By Rev: P. C. 
Headley, author of ‘‘ Napoleon,"’ etc. 

Such works as these are calculated to inspire the youth 
of our country with a laudable ambition to become as 
great and as good as the heroes they are called upon to 
admire. 


From Dexrer & Co., New York, for sale by Peterson 
& Brorsers, Lippincott & Co., and F, Leypoupt, Phila- 
delphia :— 

SONG OF THE RIVERS. By Emily T. B. Bennett. 
Being entreated to exercise ‘sweet charity and the kind- 
ness of universal love,’’ when passing our judgment upon 
these poems, we have no heart to see other than merit in 
them. Their author is evidently an intelligent and well- 
read woman, and possesses the spirit of poetry to a certain 
degree, yet we doubt whether she will ever reach the 
front rank among American poets. The style of her pro- 
ductions reminds us of Campbell ; and portions of both 
longer and shorter pieces are really very fine. 

From Tickyor & Fre.ps, Boston, through AsHMEAD & 
Byans, and Liprincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A SUMMER IN SKYE. By Alexander Smith, author 
of ‘‘ Alfred Hagart’s Household,” “‘A Life Drama,”’ etc. 
A book well worthy the attention of every one who appre- 
ciates an easy, graceful style, graphic description, and all 
that goes to contribute to the interest of a volume other 
than a novel. It isto us the most pieasing of the author's 
prose works. 

WAR-LYRICS, and other Poems. By Henry Howard 
Brownell. This is principally a collection of poems re- 
lating tu the war, displaying more than ordinary poetic 
genius, and certain to find numerous admiring readers. 

THE FREEDMAN'S BOOK. By L. Maria Child. Mrs. 
Child has here presented a work prepared professedly for 
the freedmen, which wi!l undoubtedly find many readers 
outside their ranks. It isa collection of brief biographies 
and poems, selected or contributed from well-known 
sources, some of them by evlored authors. The proceeds 
ef the sale of the book will be given to the Freedman’s 
Aid Association, to be devoted to educational purposes, 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK M. ROBERT- 
SON, M. A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
1847—’53. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M. A., late Chap- 
lain to the Embassy at Berlin. In two volumes. “The 
abiding influence,’’ says the editor in his preface, of the 
published writings of Frederick M. Robertson, “on all 
those readers who are capable of being interested in spirit- 
ual questions and in Christian experience, has awakened 
in them a desire to know more of his career.’’ To this end 
there has been prepared a careful record of his life, to 
which is added a vast number of his letters, relating to 
religion, literature, and miscellaneous subjects. 

THE POEMS OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, Aldrich 
has won, as he deserves, a place in Ticknor & Fields’ blue 
and gold edition of standard poets. He has written many 
beautiful things, but the most beautiful of them all is 
** Babie Bell.”” This, we believe is a complete edition of 
his poems. 

HUMOROUS POEMS. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Another of the series of Companion Poets for the People, 
several of which have already appeared, and met with 
universal public favor. This is a collection of the best 
and funniest productions of the greatest of American 
hnomorists. 


From J. E. Ti:toy & Co.. Boston, through Asumeap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

GOLDEN-HAIR: A Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By 
Sir Lascelles Wraxal!, Bart. A tale of the early colonial 
settlements, in which Miles Standish, and other celebri- 
ties of those times take a prominent part. It describes 
Indian life and Indian warfare. The author has evidently 
taken Cooper as his model; yet, while producing a very 
readable romance, he has failed to equal his American 
prototype. 

THE CRUISE OF THE FROLIC. A Sea Story. By 
William H. G. Kingston, author of ** Dick Onslow among 
tho Redskins,”’ etc. A lively story of adventures by sea 
in various portions of the world. It will please not only 
boys, but all who take an interest in yachting. 


From Ler & SHeparD, Boston, through G. W. Prrcner, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE YANKEE MIDDY ; or, The Adventures of a Naval 
Officer. A Story ofthe Great Rebellion. By Oliver Optic, 
author of *‘The Soldier Boy,’’ “‘ The Young Lieutenant,” 
etc. Another of the many books which the recent war 
has called, and will, for some time, continue to call into 
existence. It is lively and entertaining in style, and will 
meet with ready favor from a certain class. 

FAIRY BOOK. By Sophie May. 

DOTTY DIMPLE. By Sophie May. These two books 
are added to the “ Little Prudy Series,’ already so familiar, 
no doubt, to the younger of our juvenile friends. They 
are nicely bound, prettily illustrated, and altogether as 
attractive as their predecessors. 


From A. Wixcu, Publisher, 505 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
del phia :-— 

THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAC. This is really an 
excellent work, and we devote more space to it than 
usual. It contains a most invaluable chronicle of the last 
four years’ war, and other matters, such as: The United 
States Regular Army List, Major-Generals, Brigadiers, 
Colonels, ete. ; The United States Naval Squadrou List; 
Tho United States Government, 1866; Losses in battle and 
by death of Union officers during the War; Loxses of 
officers in the Rebel Army; Governments of the World to 
November Ist, 1865; Governors of the States and Terri- 
tories, November, 1865; Hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
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Church; Deceased Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops; Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
Deceased Protestant Episcopal Bishops; Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; Submarine Telegraph Lines 
in the World: Famous Wooden Bridges; Indian Tribes 
in the United States ; Populations of France, Great Britain, 
and Ireland: Duration of British Parliaments; Area of 
new States and Territories; Freezing Points of various 
Liquids; Melting Point of Solitis; State Claims; Debts of 
Nations; Pro rata Burdens of National Debts. Besides 
other Miscellaneous matter, Astronomical information, 
Calendars, etc. etc., the whole comprising a valuable 
manual for use and reference throughout the year. Price, 
twenty cents per copy. Copies mailed (post-paid), on re- 
ceipt of the price. For sale at all periodical depots. 


From Joun H. Tine.er, Publisher, New York :— 

THE PROTEAN CARDS. The Box of 100 Games, suit- 
able to all ages. We are sorry that we did not receive 
these games in time to notice in our December or Janu- 
ary number. When will publishers learn that an e@ition 
such as ours requires articles for notice sent two months 
in advance of date? Here is amusement upon amuse- 
ment, suitable for young or old, or both in connection. 
* Picture Cards,’’ “‘ Puzzle Game,’’ ‘‘ Ready Calculator,” 
“Loto,” “ Points for two Players,” “ Birthday,’’ ‘‘ Gram- 
mer Game,” “Geography Game,"’ “Old Maid,’ ‘‘ Motto 
Game,"’ “‘Matrimony,"’ “ Auction,” “Trumps Nos, 1 and 
2," “Quick Speller,” ‘‘The Rhyming Game,” “ Chil- 
dren’s Everlasting,”’ and enough play for the whole 
winter. 


Wes have received from Tuuzston, Herve & Co., 632 
Chestnut Street, a set of tiny gift picture books, suitable 
for holiday presents for little folks. They are printed in 
panorama style, prettily colored, each one illustrating a 
child’s story. 


Godeys Arm-C hair. 


FEBRUARY, 1866. 


Gopey for February opens with an engraving superb in 
beauty—‘‘The Crossing Sweeper’’; the picture tells its 
own story. We simply add that it is one of the finest 
specimens of line engraving we have ever published. Our 
Fashion-plate is, as usual, correct as regards costume, and 
gorgeonsin style. ‘‘ Drifting with the Tide’’ is another 
of our tinted engravings. These illustrations in style 
have never been surpassed. Our Skating Scene is an ori- 
ginal design, and will provoke a smile. 

At the latest date the following were received: An 
Evening Dress from Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co. ; a Robe 
Dress from Messrs. Curwen Stoddart & Brother ; a Winter 
Walking Suit; Walking Costume for a young lady; four 
varieties of Headdresses; two patterns of Opera Hoods. 
Some amusing and interesting winter work will also be 
found in the February number. 

“Rizpah’s Idols” is continued; ‘Mrs. Washington 
Potts” is concluded. Miss Janvrin furnishes one of her 
best stories, and Miss Frost contributes a Valentine article. 

Make cp Your Civss according to the terms published 
on the cover. Remember that the Lady’s Book ie the best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very little trouble can get up a club for the Book. 
We have frequently been so iaformed by ladies—the work 
is so popular. Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone. 














To AutrHors.—We have a large quantity of declined 
MSS. on hand, to the authors of which we have written 
to send stamps and they would be returned. Upon a 
moderate calculation, as we have not time to count them, 
we should suppose there were about 400. We now give 
notice that if said MSS. are not applied for before the first 
of March, they will be destroyed. 


Canada Postace.—Letters from the British Provinces, 
when the postage is unpaid, we do not take from the 
post-office. Several have been received lately, and we 
presume they have beer. sent to the dead letter depart- 
ment. 


As A Postrive Rvutz.—We will not send a missing num- 
ber unless applied for at once. Weare often applied to 
at the end of six months or a year for a number that, it is 
stated, has not come to hand. Now, we are pretty well 
aware that a subscriber missing a number will write for 
it at once, and we always conclude that the number not 
asked for until six months or a year has expired, has been 
lost by lending, or some other way, and the blame is at- 
tempted unjustly to be thrown upon us for not having 
sent it. Now let it be understood that a missing number 
not applied for at once, will not be sent. 


Tue Germantown TELEGRAPE.—They say as a man 
grows rich he increases ia bulk. Shall we say the same 
of the Telegraph? It is enlarged; but the reason for it 
is that such an avalanche of advertisers came in, that 
they could not be accommodated unless the paper was 
increased in size, or the reading department encroached 
upon, and that could not be done. Freasisa gallant man, 
and he knows that many ladies take his paper for the ex 
cellent stories he publishes; and they are good. We, as 
an old editor, vouch for that. The agricultural depart 
ment must be sustained, which originally was the great 
feature of the paper, and is now. What was to be done 
to accommodate the lady readers, the agriculturists, and 
the advertisers? Why, enlarge; and it has been done. 
Now, we say in all verity, if you want a good paper, 
sound in every respect, conducted by an intelligent, gen- 
tlemanly editor, why, send $2 50 to P. R. Freas, German- 
town, Pa., and, our word for it, you will have reason to 
congratulate yourselves for having followed our advice. 
We are jealous of Freas, for he is six months older than 
weare, Thai is, his paper is, and if that was out of the 
way, ours would be the oldest publication that has been 
started and continued by the same editor and proprietor 
for thirty-six years. 

A SupscriBER wishes to know the best method of clean- 
ing buckskin properly—that which is worn in the way of 
shirts, 


CAMDEN AND AmBoy Rar_noap.—Mr. Gatzmer, the inde- 
fatigable agent of this road, is doing everything in his 
power to make it the most popular road in the country. 
The accommodations are infinitely superior to most of the 
railroads in the country, and no effort is spared to render 
the travel agreeable tothe public We know of the many 
good acts of Mr. Gatzmer; a man of a ~nore charitable 
and kindly nature does not exist. The company is reti- 
cent, and we are probably breaking faith when we state 
the many acts of kindness to the poor and deserving that 
have beea performed by this gentlemanly and humane 
agent. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway's Musical Monthly.—The February number, 
which will be ready ere this meets the eye of the reader, 
will contain a choice selection of new and beautiful sheet 
music, including the very latest of Brinley Richards’ com- 
positions, Snowflakes, a beautiful and showy nocturne 
not yet published in this country. This one piece alone 
covers seven pages, and would cost in the music stores 
sixty cents, or about the price of two numbers of the 
Monthly. In addition, the February number also con- 
tains a beautiful new ballad, and a new and sprightly 
polka, composed expressly for the Monthly. It is our in- 
tention, if it can be got ready in time, to illustrate this 
number of the Monthly avith a beautiful and showy full 
page lithographic title-page embellishment, as an illustra- 
tion of the new nocturne, Snowflakes, by Brinley Richards. 
This will bo an elegant ornament, which will add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the periodical. Other embellish- 
ments will be given during the volume. In fact, it is our 
determination to publish such a periodical as will be 
beyond all rivalry. All we ask isa continuance of the 
same support as has hitherto sustained us. 


Terms of Subscription.—The terms of Holloway’s Mu- 
sical Monthly are $4 per annum for one copy, $7 for two 
eopies. All over two at the rate of $3 50 each. A free 
copy will be sent one year to any one sending ina club 
of six, with $21, making seven copies for $21. Single 
numbers, 40 cents. The January and February numbers 
sent free to any address on receipt of 80 cents. All orders 
must be sent addressed to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher 
Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia, In order 
to secure the new volume complete, subscriptions must be 
sent in without delay, as the numbers containing litho- 
gtaphic title-pages will not be reprinted. 


Bound Volumes.—We have now ready a few more copies 
of the Monthly, volumes 1, 2, and 3, for 1863, 1864, and 
1865, neatly and serviceably bound, which we will send 
free of postage to any address at $6 50 per volume. The 
volumes will be sold together or separately, as desired. 


New Sheet Music.—We can also send the following new 
Prlkas, Waltzes, Transcriptions, etc., on receipt of price. 
Merry Yule Mazourka, a beautiful composition by J. H. 
McNaughton, 30 cents. Young Folks’ Waltz, 20. Arcadia 
Waltz, 30. Holloway Polka, by Karl Reden, author of 
Rock Beside the Sea, 30. Chancery Hill Schottische, 30. 
Forest Glade Waltz, by Kinkel, 30. Mountain Belle Schot- 
tische, 30. Bobolink Polka, 30. Moss Basket Waltz, very 
pretty, 30. Whisperings of Love Polka, by Kinkel, 40. 
Love’s Response, by Kinkle, 40. Marche Indienne, the 
gem in Meyerbeer’s new opera, L’Africaine, arranged by 
Brinley Richards, 60. 

Also the following new Songs and Ballads. Mary Ma- 
vourneen, by Balfe, 20. Norah Mavourneen, by author of 
At the Gate, 30, Kathleen Mavourneen, by Crouch, new 
edition, 35. Christmas Bells, a lively duet and chorus, 
30. © Say that You Ne’er will Forget Me, 30. Around 
the Fire, song and chorus, 30. We Met and Talked of 
Other Days, pretty song, 30. Kate of Kildare, by Glover, 
30. When We are Married, comic duet by Glover, 35. No 
Irish Need Apply, 30. Mother Waiting for the News, a 
favorite song, 30. Beautiful Valley, 30. Some One to 
Love, pretty song by Linley, 30. Sweet Love, Good-night 
to Thee, by J. L. Hatton, 30. Something to Love Me, by 
Edward L. Hime, 30. Les Joyeuses, six easy polkas, 
waltzes, etc., arranged in easy style for beginners, 75 
cents. Address all orders as above, to 

J. Stare Hotiowar. 





Freieut on Lerrers axp Paemivm on Drarrs.—We 
want our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subscribers to remit by mail a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Godey. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 
loss to the sender. 

A VaLentive.—‘‘ A beautiful surprise!’ That is what 
a lady would say to the gentleman who should send the 
Lady’s Book one year asa Valentine. We merely make 
the suggestion. 

A Merry Cunistmas to Godey. Eight years, including 
this, I have sent a club cf subscribers for this gein of a 
book, which must, most assuredly, prove to you how 
much I prize it; and how high an estimate is placed upon 
it in this community. I consider it an ample compensa- 
tion for the trouble I have taken to procure subscribers ; 
for it has been a never-failing source of pleasure to me 
and my family. May success ever attend it, and the 
brightness of its prosperity never grow dim. I remain, 
as ever, a subscriber. Mrs. W., Jowa. 

Tur Secretary of the Treasury has received a remittance 
of $15, and one of one cent, the latter from a beggar, to- 
wards paying off the national debt. Theodore Hook said 
the funniest thing he ever heard, was a man leaving in 
his will £5 towards paying off the national debt of 
England. 

A Lirriz Patience, and all will be well. We are 
sending off as fast as we can, but an average of five hun- 
dred letters a day requires us to be “borrowers on the 
night’’ for many a long hour. The rush is great, but all 
can and will be supplied. 

Gopger’s Lapy’s Boox.—This veteran periodical has 
attained the most respectable and discreet age uf 36 years. 
This is really a remarkable duration for a country so 
young in elegant literature as this, For more than a 
generation it has been the favorite of the mothers, wives, 
sisters, and daughters of our Republic, and to-day is en- 
joying a greater popularity than ever before.—Homestead, 
Des Moines. 

An article or an advertisement for any particular number 
must be sent tv us two months inadvance. Our immense 

* 
edition requires it, 


Wuite walking with a friénd, a gentleman accidentally 
stepped upon a lady’s trailing dress, She turned with a 
frowning look and strong expression of anger. With his 
usual urbanity, he replied—‘‘I am sorry, madam, very 
sorry, indeed; but, really, I didn’t know that I was 
within a quarter of a mile of you.” 


REGISTERED Letrers.—Any person who has the folly to 
send a registered letter must take the consequences of it, 
If a loss is reported to us—of a registered letter containing 
money—we shall take no notice of it. Let this be dis- 
tinctly understood. 

In a club letter just received, one of the subscribers re- 
sides in Europe. We make the following extract :— 

‘* This young lady was visited by one of her ‘ American 
cousins,’ who thought the best specimen of American lite- 
rature he could take her was our Lady’s Book. She was 
so much pleased with her present that she requested her 
cousin to continue it.”’ 

Cis or $27 50. Micnieax. 

Dear Sme: Sending a club for your Lady’s Book is all 
the way I know of to express my admiration of its ex- 
cellence. I have all the numbers for the past ten years, 
and I think it improves all the time. Noe other book is 
as popular with our ladies. Long may you live to gE 
lish it. Miss E. 
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Tux following hiuts are given for the benefit of those 
who are obliged to exercise economy in expenditure, yet 
appear well dressed, a combination very common, and 
not nearly so difficult to accomplish as many imagine:— 


Ist. Never buy conspicuous articles of dress, or colors 
which are not likely to harmonize generally with others. 
On your means you must, of course, purchase things 
which will last more than ‘one doiug up," and it would 
be a pity to have dresses which would B recognizable, 
however altered or retrimmed, as that would completely 
do away with the pleasure of variety. And though bril- 
liant colors may be arranged so as to look very beautiful 
in dress, you will find it wiser to select quiet shades which 
will never jar with each other. Your dress need not, how- 
ever, be grim-looking on this account, as a little exercise 
of taste will show you how tw relieve it—by a tiny knot 
of bright ribbon, a pretty little tuft of gay-colored feather 
Dg black or gray hat, or such-like pleasing little re- 
liefs,. 2d. Do not spend cove on evanescent fashions, or 
in the various eteeteras which run away with so many 
young ladies’ pocket-money. Many articles of dress are 
very — and pretty where a girl has money to spend 
on what will probably be out of fashion next month, or 
too much run upon to be any longer lady-like. I allude 
to such things as expensive neck scarfs, fanciful patterns of 
collars and cuffs, especially lace ones, elaborate bed-room 
slippers, etc. Your dress need never be unfashionable, 
but you should not attempt to make yourself conspicu- 
ously fashionable. 3d. Try to have a system in your 
dress, or what I may almost call a style of your own, 
modified to some extent by the fashion of the day. I have 
a friend who always makesa rule of wearing plain skirts, 

, even though others are generally being trimmed. I merely 
mention this as an instance of what I mean. Far from 
being remarked for dressing poorly, the young Jady in 
question is generally admired for her “simple but dis- 
tingué"’ style of dress. She certainly possesses a tall and 
graceful figure, and always has an ample allowance of 
material in her dresses. To enter now into a few particu- 
lars for your benefit. You will always find it a comfort 
to have a good black silk dress in wear, unless your 
friends think you too young fur black. Some people will 
advise you to buy very few dresses, but all of the best 
material. Ido not think this is your wisest plan. You 
are so years that you do not require to wear rich mate- 
rial to look well dressed, and the present fashions change 
so quickly in material as well as in make, that you would 
often feel yourself hampered by having an unworn-out 
dress which you felt it your duty to wear, though it no 
longer looked new. For morning wear, I think you would 
find scarlet or blue flannel Garibaldi’s or bodices, becom- 
ing and serviceable. With these you can wear a gray or 
brown linsey skirt, without looking at all dingy. A 
neatly-fitting black or dark silk dress, for better wear, 
will last long with care. If some of your friends ever 
give you the choice of a Christmas or birthday present, 
you cannot do better than choose a good dark silk. Light 
silk dresses, however good in quality, are never service- 
able. You will find hats much less expensive than bon- 
nets. If you live in the ceuntry, or in a provincial town, 
one bonnet should quite last a season, as you need seldom 
wear it except at church. Straw bonnets are the most 
satisfactory, as a fresh trimming. renews them, and a 
white straw will always die black, so as to make a nice 
winter bonnet if prettily trimmed. A good black hat, 
neatly trimmed with velvet, should last you a year, as 
you can vary it by altering the feather according to the 
season. For ordinary walking dréss, I think nothing so 
pretty for young girls as short jackets of thick, rough 
cloth, black, gray, or dark blue. For better, fine black 
plush makes exceedingly pretty jackets, which are exceed- 
ingly serviceable; I mean the plush made expressly for 
cloaks. You would find a black net evening dress very 
useful, if you are not too young for it. There are very 
= and inexpensive gauzy materials which look quite 

andsome enough for young girls’ evening wear. Laven- 
der or light gray, with a bright-colored spot on it, is very 
pretty. White tarlatane or grenadine muslin dresses with 
colored patterns on them, are to be had very cheap at 
almost any of the large shops, They last quite as long as 
the much more expensive silk grenadines, and look, I 
think, quite as pretty. For half-dress, evening wear, yow 
will finda pink or pale blue mousseline-de-laine Gara- 
baldi very useful and becoming. Plain white muslin 
dresses, I think, are expensive, as they must have trim- 
ming of some kind to set them off, and co quickly lose 
their first freshness. I have not spoken of ander-clothing, 
as you are almost sure to havea pretty good stock to 
ginon. If you require to buy any, you would, of course, 
do well to have it made at home. not think it neces- 





sary to have a great quantity; half a dozen is quite 
enough for a set of linen—and very simple trimming 
both neater and more serviceable’for yeung girls. Always 
wear small plain linen collars in the morning, and a 
little lace tucker in any high evening dress. Lace col- 
lars and sleeves are very dear, and not suitable for you. 
Be very careful to pay for everything as you buy it, and 
close your accounts every quarter at least. If you Jet one 
quarter run into another, you will soon exceed your in- 
come, 


LAvuDERBACA—pronounced Law-der-back—the engraver. 
A gentleman as well as engraver; they are not insepa- 
rable. A good engraver, the best we think in the city, 
whether for book illustrations, magazine illustrations, or 
@ common wood-cut. He has been trained in the ser- 
vice, and he knows how to engrave for the presses his 
work is to be printed on, and it is not many engravers 
that have that ski!l. They usually have one rule, whether 
for fine paper or coarse, good presemen or bad ; but Lau- 
derbach knows what he is about. All of our first-page 
plates have been engraved by him, and we challenge any 
magazine, American or European, to show as fine en- 
gtavings. We know they cannot. Well, Lauderbach 
engraved them, and will continue to doso, Therefore, 
we say, long live Lauderbach as the Lady's Book ea- 
graver. 


In a sale of valuable lands in Allegany County, Mary- 
land, the following are the titles of some of the tracts :— 


Common Sense. . A - 1279 acres, 
Residue of the Rights of Man $361 “ 
Addition te Puradise . . « 1472%. “ 
Residue of Paradise . ..,..° . a 
Residue of Chance . ‘ ‘4 - 658 sal 
Residue of the Royal Charlotte . 1362% ae 


The Resurvey on all the Chances 1173 a 


The Resurvey on Kindness . 1847! - 
Stony Ridge . ° ° , . 888 . 
Part of the-Promised Land Resur- 

veyed . P ° . ° ‘ 85 ad 
Milk and Honey . ° : - 2256 = 


A choice selection here. 


We received the following from a most worthy South- 
ern editor. We do not give his name, although we sup- 
pose he would have no objection :— 


“Allow me to extend to you a warm and cordial ex- 
pression of admiration towards the Book, coupled with 
the sincere and heartfelt desire that the rude ‘ alarums of 
war’ shall no more intervene to prevent your priceless 
| we of a magazine from making its monthly visits to our 

resides." Geo. 


Grover & Baker’s Sewina-Macuines.—We have used 
one of these in our house for years, and can strongly 
recommend them. Such is the enterprise of these gentle- 
men that they have now on hand machines superior to 
ours, and yet the one we use is good enough. 


“ Jenniz,” said a venerable Cameronian to his daugh- 
ter, who was asking his consent to accompany her urgent 
and favored suitor to the altar— “Jennie, it’s a very 
solemn thing to get married.’’ “I know it, father,’’ re- 
plied the sensible damsel ; ‘‘ but it’s a great deal solemner 
not to do so.” 


Por’s Ravex.—This celebrated poem has been pre- 
sented to the public in various styles, plain and illus- 
trated, fine paper and beautiful printing ; but we think 
the copy now before us, illustrated by David Scattergood 
and published by him at No. 400 Chestnut St., is about 
the best edition we have ever seen. The designs, four of 
them, are original. The letterpress is perfect, and the 
printing seldom equalled. The last page of the book 
contains a portian of the poem set to music; this is also 
by Mr. Scattergood. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hose, Architect, Philadelphia. 











FIRST FLOOR. 


First Floor.—1 front porch; 2 grand hall, 14 feet 6 
inches; 3 parlor, 20 feet 8 inches by 15 feet 3 inches; 4 
conservatory, 10 feet 6 inches by 12 feet; 5 sitting-room, 
22 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 5 inches; 6 chamber, 16 feet 5 
inches by 18 feet ; 7 bath-room, 8 feet 9 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches ; 8 office, 9 feet by 7 feet 3 inches; 9 dining-room, 
19 feet by 13 feet 11 inches; 10 butler’s pantry. 6 feet 3 
inches by 6 feet 10 inches; 11] kitchen, 15 feet by 16 feet 
11 inches; 12 wash-room, 10 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 11 
inches ; 13 closet; 14 back porch. 

Floor,—-15 veranda ; 16 principal chamber, 20 
feet 5 inches by 15 feet 2 inches; 17 dressing-room, 11 
feet 10 inches by 16 feet 7 inches ; 18 bath-room, 7 feet 4 
inches x Ay feet 8 inches; 19 chamber, 16 feet by 18 feet 
Linch ; chamber, 15 feet 7 inches by 8 feet 9 inches; 
21 chamber, 16 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 7 inches ; "22 closet ; 
23 chamber, 13 feet 3 inches by 12 feet; 24 chamber, 13 
feet 2 inches by 14 feet; 25 closet, 3 feet by 7 feet; 26 
oloset, 3 feet by 7 feet; 27 chamber, 15 feet by 13 feet 6 
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SECOND FLOOR, 


inches; 28 chamber, 10 feet 6 inches by 17 feet; 29 ve- 
randa. 

Loopep-vP Dresses.—A few days since we saw two 
ladies in Chestnut Street followed by a crowd. They 
took refuge in one of our large dry-goods houses, and 
had their dresses let-down. The display was positively 
indecent. But Fashion demands that dresses should be 
looped-up, and the exposure is nothing. 


“In Memory or Viscornt Patmurston."’—We have re- 
ceived from H. A. Brown, 487 Broadway, New York, a 
pamphlet in memory of this nobleman, containing a 
splendid portrait. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED ROYAL QUARTO 
DICTIONARY, UNABRIDGED, 


Is the title of one of the most wonderful and stupendous 
literary productions ever offered to the world. It is by 
far the most valuable publication that has issued in the 
present age from the press, comprising all that under the 
same head has ever before been published, with double or 
treble that quantity in addition. The word unabridged 
gives but a faint conception of the size and importance of 
the volume; it is not only unabridged, but enlarged and 
expanded until it seems impossible to name one iota of 
information that could be comprised in a volume of that 
nature, that is not amply and satisfactorily included in 
its pages. Indeed, it is scarcely justice to speak of the 
work as anything but new, as the former editioa of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary has undergone such searching revision 
that it amounts to a thorough rewriting of the entire book, 
extending to the closest detail of every item. 

Under the head of mere vocabulary, a close search finds 
a number of words that would be vainly sought in any 
other work, not consisting of forced and useless construc- 
tions er obsolete terms, introduced merely to swell the 
pages, but comprising all living, useful words, all par- 
tially disused words found in old writers, all vaiuable 
technical terms, and the varied scientific terms, so often 
puzzling to even well-informed readers. 

In the original volume of “ Webster’’ nearly 80,000 
words were comprised, but the present volume gives the 
unexampled number of 114,000, the author claiming 10,000 
more words than any other dictionary in the language. 
Each word embraces the acknowledged best definition in 
the language, and every definition that present or past 
ages have ever attached to the word, with its derivation 
and the authority for the definitions. All the nice shades 
of distinction which marked Dr. Webster's first definitions 
as so infinitely superior to those of any other English 
lexicographer, have been retained, although in some in- 
stances two or three words are compressed into one, to 
avoid needless repetition. 

In the Special Departments the most important and 
marked improvements have been made, the well-knewn 
gentlemen mye upon them having often found it neces- 
sary to give full and accurate explanations as well as da- 
finitions to words connected with the branches to which 
they have given the study of a lifetime. All the rapid 
marches of progress have n met in these departments, 
and, while all the original author's excellent ideas are 
retained, each subject is vastly expanded. Such names 
as are given as having been employed upon these depart- 
ments, prove how valuable and complete, how reliable 
and important that branch of the book will prove to stu- 
dents, We find here Captain Craighill, lately a Professor 
in the United States Military Academy at West Point, who 
had charge of the Military Words and Terms, and also 
furnished valuable illustrations; Hon. J. C. Perkins, re- 
cently of the Massachusetts Bench, and well known as 
the editor of numerous law books, who has revised the 
Legal Terms; Prof. J. D. Dana, of Yale College, by whom 
the terms in Geology, Mineralogy, and Natural History 
have been treated; Prof. R. Cresson Stiles has perfected 
the Medical Department; Dr. Mason and John 8. Dwight 
the Musical Terms, and others, whose names have a 
world-wide celebrity, but whom we must omit for want 
of space. 

Orthography, Pronunciation, and Synonyms have each 
received such careful revision and attention as will place 
the work pre-eminent, were it only for these branches, 
and here again we find unquestionable names, as assist- 
ing in the revision; Prof. B. N. Martin, of New York Uni- 
versity; Prof. H. N. ae, of Cincinnati; Prof. Tweed, 
of Treft’s College; Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, and others. 

Not a small feature of this stupendous work is the im- 
mense number of illustrations upon every subject, which 
first being introduced in their proper places, are after- 
wards collected in a complete table, most valuable for the 
rapid reference so important in works of this character. 
They comprise every department, and most valuable ori- 

inal drawings have been embodied upon all subjects: 

otany, Ornithology, Anatomy, Architecture, Mechanics, 
Coats of Arms, indeed every leading subject mentioned 
in the letter-press, 

The Tables form another and most important portion of 
the volume, comprising “ Explanatory and Pronouncing 
Vocabularies of Ancient, Foreign, and Remarkable Alpha- 
bets,’’ “ Arbitrary Signs used in Writing and Printing,’’ 
“Abbreviations and Contractions used in Writing and 
Printing,”’ ‘* Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc., 
from the Greek, Latin, and Modern Foreign Languages,’’ 
Christian names, and an immense list of others, invalu- 
able as an addition to the work. 

As a whole, the volume is certainly nusurpassed in 





every particular, an astounding labor, which comes fully 
up to the latest standard of improvement. It is not anly 
the most valuable werk of its kind to the student and 
reader, but it stands in the highest place as a proof of 
America’s scholarship and industry, and the country has 
a right to be proud that offers to its public such an addi- 
tion to its literature. Scarcely a boy in the country for 
two generations can deny that Dr. Webster taught him 
how to form words from letters, and he now will admit 
the new obligation in the education the present work 
offers, how to best apply and comprehend his stock of 
words. It is a vast fund of knowledge, open for every 
eye, comprising years of intense study, and a condenea- 
tion of the best talent of a great country. 


Buitz.—That glorious old Blitz is at the Assembly 
Rooms, corner of Tenth and Chestnut. How the features 
of the young ones brighten when they hear that Blitz, 
Bobby, and the Birds are with them again! 

Postage on the Lady's Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— ‘ 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 


A Tae oF Wor.—I clusped her tiny hand in mine, I 
clasped her beauteous form ; I vowed to shield her from 
the wind, and from the world's cold storm. She set her 
beauteous eyes on me, the tears did wildly flow, and with 
her little lips she said, ‘‘Confound you! let me go.” 

INsTITCTION FOR THE Dear AND DumB AND Butnp, Ra- 
Leiau, N.C.—We have great pleasure in announcing that 
this Institution is now in full operation, as it was during 
the war. It never ceased fora moment. The editor in- 
forms us that when General Shermaa made his march 
through that part of the country, and reached Raleigh, he 
detached a guard to protect the Institation. During the 
whole time the army was in the city, the conducior gave 
exhibitions twice a week, which were regularly attended 
by the officers and soldiers of the army ; General Sher- 
man himself being among the spectators. 

A Sieur Error or Lorp Russetu.—We extract the fol- 
lowing from a London paper. The editor is commenting 
upon Ear! Russell’s letter to Mr. Adams: — 

“The United States had refused compensation to Spain 
and Portugal for losses which their merchants sustained 
from vessels fitted out iu American harbors when the 
States were at peace with those nations; and Mr. Adams 
himself, then Secretary of State, declared that, when a 
Government had done all in its power to prevent the fit- 
ting out of hostile cruisers against a friendly country, it 
was not bound to make individual indemnification.” 

The Mr. Adams roferred to was not the Secretary of 
State, but his father, John Quincy Adams, We don't know 
whether the error was Earl Russell's or the editor's, 


CLUBBING wiTH MaGazines.—We have no club with 
any magazine or newspaper except Arthur’e Home Maga- 
zine. One copy of Godey’s Lady's Book and one copy 
of Arthur will be sent one year on receipt of $4 50. 


Postat Money Orpers.—Apply to your postmaster for 
a postal money order. No more losses by mail. 

‘The postal money order system just established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for any 
sum less than $1 nor more than $30, All persons who 
receive money orders are required to pay therefor the fol- 
lowing charges or fees, viz.:. For an order for $1, or for 
any larger sum but not exceeding $10, the sum of 10 cents 
shall be charged and exacted by the postmaster giving 
such order; for an order of more than $10, and not ex- 
ceeding $20, the charge shall be 15 cents; and for every 
order exceeding $20 a fee of 20 cents shall be charged.” 


. 
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REED ORGANS. 


Tue following remarks and suggestions relative to this 
immensely popular instrumeut will doubtless interest and 
profit very mauy of our readers ; we commend the article 
to their careful perusal :— 

A hundred and one makers of organs, Cottage, Parlor, 
Cabinet, American, Schoo! Organs, etc. etc., are each 
claiming to make the dest instrument in the world. Being 
comparatively a new instrument, as at present constructed, 
we are convinced the public are much less capable of 
judging of its merits, or demerits, than of most other 
instruments. If there is really an essential difference in 
them, if there are some excellent and some worthless 
ones, the public should have come criterion for judging 
of them, some facts which will enlighten them. We cheer- 
fully concede the space for this article, knowing that there 
is hardly a family, or church, or school in all the land, 
but is more or less interested in this topic. We are also 
aware of its being a great misfortune, a real calamity, to 
any of them to purchase an inferior or worthless organ, 
ruinous to good playing, and often a source of much an- 
noyance and vexation. We know this article to emanate 
from a candid and intelligent source, and thus we give it 
to our readers. 

The question is often asked, what are “reed organs ?”’ 

We answer, they are, in most cases, nothing in the world 
but the old melodeon in disguise. Many of the so-called 
organs have the same bellows, the same reeds, and the 
same general internal arrangement. With the bellows 
turned on edge to gain room, they have simply put on a 
more pretentious exterior, and a more high-sounding 
name. But an organ, to be in reality an organ, must 
have a wind-chest or reservoir for air separate from the 
bellows, iuto which wind-chest the reeds open, and the 
tone has room to expand and perfect itself into the full 
round tone, similar to the flute or pipe organ, even, 
smooth, firm, and mellow; and this tone from reeds can- 
‘not be obtained in any other way known. Nothing so 
annoys a true organist as to have the volume of sound 
swelling and jerking spasmodically with every variation 
of force on the bellows, which is always the case where 
the reeds open direct into the bellows or air-passages, in- 
stead of into a wind-chest or sound-box. And yet some 
makers even go 80 far as to claim this spasmodic or auto- 
matic jerking of the bellows on the reeds as an excellence, 
just as though they did not know that it must very soon 
throw the reeds out of tune, and injure the bellows; and 
as though it were not an easier matter to obtain a much 
better and more easily managed swell by other methods, 
The truth is, any organ, so called, or melodeon which 
has the wind acting directly upon the reeds, is nothing 
more nor less than a huge accordeon, dress it up as you 
may. And when organists and true musicians become 
aware of the fact that they can obtain those that are organs 
in fact as well as in name, they will buy no more of the 
objectionable ones. Then again the swell should always 
be separate and distinct from the bellows, so as not to be 
acted on by the hard, or soft’ Llowing, but convenient, so 
that the player can use it with the knee, separate from the 
hands or feet, and thus always under easy control, to be 
used ad libitum. 

The large divided bellows, or double bellows, is also a 
very important improvement. By this means not only 
ean the wind be supplied more evenly, but with far 
greater ease to the performer, from the fact that either 
bellows alone will be sufficient for the lighter melodies, 
thus permitting the player to change about and rest the 
feet at will; then, if the bellows is of the requisite large 





size, and having the wind-chest or reservoir, all will be 
well. As to the reeds, they must be scientifically tuned 
and voiced, or all the other good qualities in the world 
cannot produce a good toned instrument. The inquiry 
now very naturally arises, where can the organ be pro- 
cured combining all these essential and desirable quali- 
ties? There is only one possessing all these points, and 
that isthe AMERICAN ORGAN, made by 8. D. & H. W. 
Smits, of Boston, Siper1a Orr, Wholesale Agent, 748 
Broadway, New York, These organs have a wind-chest 
extending the whole length of the instrument, and so 
constructed as to act at the same time as a reverberating 
sound-box or board, and having the same important rela- 
tion and part tu perform®as the sounding-board has to the 
piano. This feature the makers have patented, and to it 
are owing in a great measure the entirely unequalled full- 
ness and richness of tone so highly prized by all who 
have used these organs, They also have the largest and 
best divided bellows in use, which is another important 
feature. No part of their work is slighted, no expense 
or pains spared to make the American Organs perfect 
musically, as well as mechanically, and, judging from the 
immense sale of them at present, they bid fair to long 
maintain the proud position they have won by superior 
meritalone. We would most heartily advise all interested 
to call upon or address Mr. SipertA Ort, the Wholesale 
Agent, at 748 Broadway, New York, and can assure them 
he will, in the most gentlemanly and truthful manner, 
impart to them all the information they may desire rela- 
tive to this truly delightful instrument. 





CHARMING AS THE Newest Noven.—The new edition of 
Wessrer’s Quarto DicrionaRyY is a monument of literary 
labor, which will attract the attention of the learned the 
world over. It is as charming as the newest novel. I 
turn over page after page, and knuw not when to close it. 
I hope that the day is not far distant when every school 
in our State will have a copy.”—Samvgt T. Bats~ Dep. 
Sup't Com. Schools of Pennsylvania. 


See notice on page 194. 


THE NOVELTY MICROSCOPE. 





THE above is a cnt partially representing the Noverry 
Microscope, which has been invented for examining in- 
sects, seeds, flowers, linen, etc. For the examination of 
living insects it is unsurpassed, as it confines them within 
the focus, feet up or down as you please, and enables you 
to witness all of their movements. It isan endless source 
of amusement and instruction to both old and young—a 
splendid gift. It is mailed, prepaid, for $2, by Henry 
Craia, 180 Centre 8t., New York. A liberal discount is 
made to dealers. 











, 
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THE TILDEN TOMATO. 


Ture is no vegetable, perhaps, in which our fair read- 
ers are more interested than the Tomato; its uses are so 
varied that it has become indeed indispensable, and it is 
justly esteemed, whether eaten raw or cooked, as one of 
the healthiest of all vegetables. It is also so easily culti- 
vated, that any one having a few feet of ground to spare 
can havea supply. We have at length succeeded in ob- 
taining a variety combining all the excellencies desirable 
in this favorite esculent. The Tinpen Tomaro is the best 
early, as well as late variety, yet produced ; the plant is 
of dwarf habit, highly productive; the fruit is of a rich, 
brilliant scarlet, solid, and high-flavored; the skin is 
smooth and fair, seldom disfigtired by excrescences or 
wrinkled ; in shape it varies from a handsome oval, in the 
large specimens, to a flat or biscuit form in the medium 
size, the smaller fruit being always spherical. We take 
pleasure in offering a limited supply of seed of this va- 
riety, saved with great care from the finest specimens by 
A. W. Harrison, Esq., Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, to whom the First premium was 
awarded for his fine display of the Tilden Tomato. Sold 
in packeta at 25 cents each, and mailed to any address. 
For directions for the cultivation of vegetables and flowers, 
see Dreer’s GARDEN CALENDAR for 1866, which will be 
mailed to all who inclose a postage-stamp to my address. 

HENRY A. DREER, Scedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philada, 


NATURAL, GRACEFUL, AND BEAUTIFUL! 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 

They are put up in beau- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with full 
directions for use accom- 
panying each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivixs, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








I. wave got up a club for your attractive magazine. We 
think it the best magazine published. Next year I will 
send you a larger list of subscribers. Miss P., Maine. 


GET READY! A NEW VOLUME! 


Loox out for January Picrorian Docsie Newser of 
the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with 
Pwveieanomy, or ‘Signs of Character ;’’ ErHnouoay, or 
the ‘Races of Meu; Puyraroitoey, the Laws of Life and 
Health ; Paresq.oey and the Temperaments, with choice 
of pursuits; Psvenanocy, the Science of the Soul; Our 
Soctab Re.ations, including Love, Courtship, and Mar- 
riage, when and whom to marry; EpucaTion AND SELP- 
IMPROVEMENT, with such other matters as all ought to 
know, and can be found in no other publication. It is 
the best and cheapest-.work of its size and price. Terms, 
$2 year; single numbers, 20 cents. New Volume begins 
now Subscribe at once. e 

Address Messrs. FowLeg & Watts, 389 Breadway, New 
Youk 
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THE MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS. 


“Tose who are at all conversant with musical mat- 
ters must have heard of the Mason & Hamurn CABINET 
ORGANS, which may be said to have achieved celebrity 
in a short time, commanding attention in foreign coun- 
tries as well as at home. These makers had noted care- 
fully the imperfections and the need of reed instruments, 
and directed all their practical experience, and the know- 
ledge derived from an exten?-d series of experiments, to 
the correction of such imperfections, and to the supplying 
of these manifest needs. Their experiments on the single 
point of the reeds has resulted in the production of a 
quality of tone which assimilates so closely to the pipe 
organ quality, that it is difficult to distinguish between 
This is a most important development of the 
reed instrument, as it obviates the popular objection to 
the former reedy, thin, nasal quality of instruments of 
this class, and adapts it in a remarkable degree to the 
services of the church, and to vocal accompaniments and 
worship at home. 

“The Cabinet Organs are, in point of fact, most bean 
tiful jnstruments; their tone is rich, pure, and full, and 
their mechanical arrangements are ample, and calculated 
to afford every assistance to the performer, while adding 
to the scope and power of the most charming instrument 
of modern times. 

** They are made in every style of case, from the simplest 
to the most elaborate in design and finish, and at prices 
varying in accordance with the style. Elaborate and 
beautiful specimens of the Cabinet Organs can be seen at 
the extensive und elegant warerooms of Mason & HamMuix, 
No. 596 Broadway.’’—New York Tribune. 


FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Beauty,” says the modern proverb, ‘“‘is buat skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of ‘“Upnam’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wisha 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upuam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,"’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. 
Upsam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS. 


‘‘It is printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives full and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers.” 
—Horticulturtst. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Turow 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 
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Onto. 
It is with feelings of pleasure that I again send you my 
elub for the Lady’s Book. A mayazine that I highly prize 


C.0B or $21, 


for the amount of information one gains, not onl 
fal but ornamental branches. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


n use- 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
? All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 
Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 
Mrs. G. A. J.—Sent patterns November 17th. 
Mrs. C. J. J.—Sent box by Adams’s express 17th. 
Mrs. K. C. T.—Sent pattern 17th. 
Mrs. C. J. A.—Sent pattern 17th. 
Mrs. J. 8.—Sent shells by Adams’s express 17th. 
Mrs. A. R. M.—Sent hair dye by Adams’s express 17th. 
Mrs. A. H. 8.—Sent box by Adams’s express 2st. 
Mrs. P. D.—Sent pattern 2ist. 
F. H. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 23d. 
Mrs, M. C. B.—Sent articles 25th. 
Mrs. W. T. P.—Sent hair crimpers 25th. 
Mrs. F. M. S.—Sent curls 25th. 
E. H.—Sent hair plait 25th. 
C. R. M.—Sent prayer book by express 27th. 
Mrs. C. D. A.—Sent pattern 27th. 
Mrs. M. B.—Sent pattern 27th. 
H. 8.—Sent pattern and needles 27th. 
W. C. T.—Sent pattern 27th. 
Mrs. W. B. J.—Sent pattern 27th. 
Mrs. J. H. C. D.—Sent pattern 27th. 
Mrs. H. B. C.—Sent pattern and cord 28th. 
Miss E. E. H.—Sent slipper pattern 28th. 
Mrs. L. F. H.—Sent pattern 28th. 
Mrs, Dr. B. F. T.—Sent riding-hat by Adams's express 
28th. 
B. R. G.—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 30th, 
Miss C. E. M.—Sent net by Kinsley’s express 30th, 
Mrs. 8. R.—Sent pattern December Ist. 
M. Z.—Sent pattern Ist. 
Miss R. E. B.—Sent pattern Ist. 
Mrs. E. M. M.—Sent bonnet by express 24, 
E. N. N.—Sent box by Harnden’s express 5th, 
Mrs. J. C.—Sent pattern 6th. 
Miss R. M. E.—Sent pattern 6th. 
Mrs, M. H. 8, A.—Sent pattern 6th, 
H. C. M.—Sent pattern 6th. 
L. F. 8.—Sent pattern 9th. 
M. G, W. F.—Sent pattern 9th. 
Mrs. J. E. R.—Sent hair crimpers and needles by Kins- 
ley’s express 11th. 
Miss A. H.—Sent lead comb 11th. 
Miss H. McM.—Sent lead comb 11th. 
Mrs, E. L. 0.—Sent India-rubber gloves 12th. 
Mrs. E. K. H.—Sent pattern 12th. 
Miss M. E. 8.—Sent India-rubber gloves 12th. 
Mrs. A. J. B.—Sent pattern 12th. 
Mrs. M. L. C.—Sent pattern 12th. 
Miss J. H. M.—Sent pattern 12th. 
Miss H. 8S. 8.—Sent pattern 12th. 
J. B. V. E.—Sent hair braid and rats by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 13th. 
Miss L. H.—Sent hair crimpers 13th. 
Miss G. M.—Sent collars and cuffs 13th. 
Mrs. F. M. R.—Sent pattern 13th. 
Mrs. N. 8.—Sent pattern 15th. 





8. C.—Sent pattern 15th. 

0. T.—Sent hafr pin and rings 18th. 

H. G. D.—Sent hair chain 18th, 

Mrs. E. L. B.—Sent ring by express 18th. 
Miss L. F.—Sent hair pin by express 18th. 
Mrs, E. C. B.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. P. B.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. H. H.—Sent pattern 18th. 


Jennie.—It is almost impossible to give you the pro- 
nunciation in writing. Mauve is simply as it is spelled, 
one word, not mau-ve; bouillons, pronounced bul-you ; 
ercpe lisse, just as you see it; paletét, paleto. 

Mary H.—Tricot, pronounced tree-co; brioche, bree- 
oshe; cuir, queer. 

Box, No. 112.—“ Ollendorff”’ is the best book for a be- 
ginner. 

Puzzle.—Is this intended fora joke? Give your card ; 
every lady or gentleman has such an article. If you 
send up your name by the servant, the lady will never 
recognize who it is. 

A Subscriber.—We have not the most remote idea of 
what Madame de Stael meant. Unless we had access to 
her mind, we could not tell. We do not believe in pre- 
sentiments. We think you would yield to good medical 
treatment; we do not believe in nervousness. If you 
were kept as busy as we are, you would not find time to 
be nervous. Idleness is nervousness. 

Miss V. A.—We do not need translations from the 
French. 

Miss G. 0. W.—We cannot form an opinion by reading 
a few chapters, We advise you to commence with short 
stories, 

M, R. A.—“ As old and as ugly as my grandfather”’ is 
not flattering to the old gentleman. Nor do we know 
how old and ugly he is; but the disparity of years is too 
great, we should think, if you are only eighteen. Is your 
object money? 

Elsie.—Five feet five is a good height for a woman to 
mate with a man six feet. Better look up to your hus- 
band than down upon him, 

W. 8.—There is no truth in the story of a million of 
cancelled post-office stamps entitling a person to a reward, 

R. P. 0.—You had better apply to a wood engraver 
about drawing on blocks. We would recommend Mr. 
Lauderbach, cor, of Fourth and Library Sts., Philadelphia. 

Newton.—We can answer your question without hesi- 
tation. You are to keep them. We made the inquiry, 
under like circumstances, of one of our largest under- 
takers, and that was his answer. 

An Ardent Admirer.—Wash your hands with oatmeal ; 
and before going to bed wash or rub them with glycerine, 
and put on gloves. 

A. 8.—We will publish your request, and you will see 
the answer in the Lady’s Book. 

G. T.—We think you must be very vain to suppoee that 
every young lady is ‘‘making up to you,” to use your 
own language. We should think they are making a 
target of you to shoot their wit at. 


George.—There are many reading societies here. They 
meet every other week at each other’s houses, and each 
gentleman or lady reads a short article aloud. On some 
occasions a long article is read by one of the party. It is 
an admirable way of spending the time; besides, it is 
healthy to use the voice in reading aloud. 

K. H.—Your letter was answered. Time must be al- 
lowed us; we answer all letters in time. With a cor- 
respondénce of about five hundred letters a day, some 
allowance must be made. 
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A. W.—The stones in an engagement ring are a matter 
of taste. 

Emily.—We cannot answer your question until we 
know in what relation the gentleman stands to you. 

Mrs, J. A. C.—Thank you for the receipts, 

*** —We must have the full name of any person ask- 
ing information, We do not answer initials or signs. 


fashions 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent pogtectens for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editrese of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
eom missions for any eo may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
elry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
peepee as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 

ress to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
pivw irections must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq 

No order will be attended to unless the monty > avet 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be aecount- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book to no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, © lexion, and general style of 
the person, on wh Gull dapende in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen sroen Ghoadert & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 101 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebratad establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Opera toilette. Dress of rich white giacé silk, 
ornamented on each breadth of the skirt by crossed bands 
of scarlet velvet. Thecorsage is high, with long sleeves. 
The mantle is of scarlet velvet cloth, spotted with black, 
and trimmed with bands of white plush and jet orna- 
ments, The hair is rolled from the face, and arranged in 
a waterfall at the back, over which there is a fall of curls. 
The coiffure consists of bands of scarlet velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white corded silk, richly trimmed 
with flowers arranged all over the dress. The corsage is 


low, and trimmed with folds oferpe, both back and front. . 


The sleeves consist of a single puff. The hair is rolled 
from the face, and dressed with bands of green vel vet. 
Fig. 3.—Dress of blue glacé silk, trimmed with a box- 
plaited ruffle on the edge of the skirt. The overdress is of 
a striped white material, one stripe being very thick, and 
the other thin, showing the color of the underskirt. The 
overdress is open in front, and quite short; it is cut in 
scallops, and edged with a pinked ruching of white silk. 
‘Bhe corsage is quite low, and finished with a lace drawn 
close to the neck by means of black velvet. The hair is 
erimped in front, and puffed between bandeaux of blue 
velvet, which fasten underneath the Grecian curls at the 
back. . 
Fig. 4.—Ball costume. Dress of buff silk, with over- 








skirt of buff crépe, festooned by fancy jewelled orna- 
ments. The corsage is low, with a birthe of cripe fes- 
tooned by ornaments to match the skirt. The second 
overskirt is formed of graduated sashes of black velvet, 
connected by narrow bands of ribbon velvet. The hair 
is waved and dressed in a French waterfall at the back. 
The headdress is formed of scarlet velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Skirt of pink silk, with an overskirt of pink 
and white striped silk, looped at intervals by half moons 
of gold. The corsage is low, and of pink silk, worn over 
a thin muslin waist with long sleeves. The opera cloak 
is of pink plush, trimmed with bands of black velvet and 
mother of pearl stars. The hood, which forms a charm- 
ing coiffure, is lined with pink silk, and trimmed with 
black velvet. The hair is waved, and simply dressed 
with pearl beads. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Now that the winter festivities have commenced in ear- 
nest, the most important subject for fashionable considera- 
tion is that of evening dresses, Although extravagant 
expenditure prevails toa great extent in the getting up 
of evening toilettes, still we have seen some very beautiful, 
and, we may say, inexpensive evening dresses recently 
imported. 

The majority of them are of white tulle or tarlatane, 
ornamented with bands of book muslin or crépe edged 
with lace, and arranged in fanciful devices. The trim- 
mings are of the most vivid shades of rose, buff, blue, 
yellow, pearl, lilac, and green; sometimes these bands 
are interwoven with black lace insertion producing a 
most charming effect. Our readers will understand that 
but one color is used in a dress, but the different styles 
are reproduced in the shades we have mentioned. On 
page 122 we give an illustration of this style of robe, 
which will give an idea of the style of trimming, though, 
of course, the lightness and beauty of the dress cannot be 
produced in a wood-cut. 

Another very beautiful style of robe is embroidered by 
hand in floss silk, and ornamented on each breadth with 
columns of flowers formed of tarlatane and made on the 
dress. A similar style of robe is of tulle ornamented with 
bands of crépe, and trimmed with delicately arranged 
er‘pe flowers. A lighter and prettier dress for evening 
wear cannot be imagined, and when made entirely of 
white, is exceedingly appropriate for a bridemaid. 

We stated that these were inexpensive dresses, and we 
think it will be generally so conceded, for the dresses are 
of full pattern, with an abundance of trimming, and the 
prices range from $25 to $35. Another item for consi- 
deration is, that the trimmings being all sewed on, the 
dresses can very readily be made up at home for a trifle. 
The tulle dresses are rather more expensive, costing from 
$40 to $45. In our next number we will give an illus- 
tration of these embroidered robes. Another very attrac- 
tive style of evening dress is of white tarlatane, powdered 
with stars or dots of gilt or colored foil—red, green, 
purple, or blue. The effect is exquisitely light and beau- 
tiful, either by day or gaslight. A pretty style of bérthe 
for these dresses is of puffed tulle pointed both back and 
front, and short on the shoulders. Each puff is separated 
by a fine gold cord, and the edge is furnished by a gold 
blonde. The material, however, is so dressy in itself as 
to call for little ornament. 

The next important subject is the making up of evening 
dresses. There is no marked novelty that we are able to 
discern. In most cases dresses are made low in the neck 
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with very short sleeves, and frequently cut square both 
back and front. The angel sleeve, worn a few years ago, 
has been resuscitated. and is much admired for its airy 
lightness, It is merely a veil of blonde, cr*pe, or tarla- 
tane laid in plaits haif way round the sleeve and falling 
free. The length varies from a half to three-quarters of a 
yard. Corsages are generally made tight and with long 
points back and front, or else the waist is round and worn 
with a broad sash made of some light material. Tabs or 
short tails have also appeared on soine of the new evening 
dresses, but are more admired for their novelty than their 
beauty. 

Skirts are all made with a train and very full at the 
hem, the fulness, however, decreasing at the hips. Silk 
tunics over tarlatane skirts are exceedingly popular. A 
very pretty style of overskirt can be seen on the last 
figure of our fashion-plate. 

We would suggest that if the underskirt be of tarla- 
tane, that it should be gored and lined with a thin muslin 
or a coarser tarlatane. It will lose none of its lightness, 
there will be less fulness about the hips, and the dress 
will be much more durable. 


The underskirt is generally trimmed with puffs or ruch- 
ings, and ornamented with flowers woven into garlands 
and wreaths carelessly thrown over the dress. These 
floral decorations we spoke of last month as among the 
late importations of Mme. Tilman, of 147 East Ninth Street, 
New York. A good specimen of this style of trimmiag 
can be seen on the second figure of our fashion-plate. 
These garnitures vary very much in form ; some consist of 
a full wreath round the skirt and a smaller one on the 
corsage, with pendent branches in front, at the back, and 
veiling the short sleeve. Others consist of large tufts of 
violets caught in nests of tulle or lace. 


Fancy balls are par excellence the fashionable enter- 
tainment of the winter. Several are already on the tapi, 
and the costumes, we are happy to say, are entirely dif 
ferent from the usual stereotyped list. One or two cos- 
tumes, prepared by our talented French artiste of Ninth 
Street, New York, unite exquisite taste with a conception 
perfectly unique, and well merit description. One of 
these is the “Coral Fisher,’’ charming for its novelty and 
beauty. The dress consists of three skirts, the lower one 
white satin, the second fine gold net, and the third blue 
tariatane, all trimmed with sprays of coral. The little 
low bodice sparkles with dew drops, and is deftly trimmed 
with coral. The headdress is of coral, shells, and sea- 
weed. A gold net with a spray of coral inside is carried 
in the hand. 

Quite equal to the latter ie a costume taken from Meyer- 
beer’s last great work, ‘‘l’Africaine.’’ The dress, which 
is extremely graceful and imposing, is of white silk em- 
broidered with gold, and thrown over the shoulders isa 
searlet burnous embroidered in flowers of gold, blue, and 
orange. The corslet is studded with antique profiles, and 
the headdress consists of a gold crescent with profiles, two 
horns, and a bird of Paradise. The necklace is formed of 
three rows of classic beads united by gold chains. On the 
bare arms large armlets are worn. The “ Hours’ is an- 
ether charming and poetical costume, which well deserves 
description ; but we dare not accord it spacein the present 
number. One of the new features for a fancy ball is the 
“Flower Garden,’’ composed ef charming young girls, 
one dressed to represent the lily, another the rose, another 
the violet, and so on. The same artiste has also the 
modelling of these costumes. 

Short curls continue to be worn over the forehead. They 
should not, however, be promiscuously adopted beeause 








they are fashionable; the style of the wearer should be 
considered, and if they do not prove becoming, should at 
once be rejected. The same remarks apply to the Pompa- 
dour style, which, to a person with a low brow, is gene- 
rally very becoming ; but when the forehead is high, this 
style of coiffure is not in good taste. Very good styles for 
arranging the front hair can be seen in our steel plate. 

The coil whick we spoke of last month will eventually 
dethrone the waterfall. Very pretty ones can be bought 
ready made to pin on the head. Some are intended to 
fasten over the back hairthe sameas the waterfall. Others 
havea hole in the centre, and are designed to fit round 
the back hair, which must be twisted in a small knot. 
The objection to these made coils is that they are formed 
of short hair fastened on the rouleaux, and the probability 
is that the hair will become rough, and, as it is short, it 
will be totally unfit for any other style of coiffure. A 
braid of long hair, though much more expensive at first, 
will in the end be more economical, as it will last for 
years, and can be arranged in any new style which may 
appear. Long hair is requisite for a coil, but thick hair 
is not required, as it is always wound round a long and 
thick rouleau. The best method of arranging the coil on 
the head is to hold the rouleau and braid together and 
twist them in the hair as if for a French twist, catch the 
hair in place with a small comb, and then wind the braid 
round the rouleau, and so form the coil. 


Another favorite mode of arranging the hair is a torsade, 
or species of waterfall, formed of four heavy plaits united 
and caught up witha faucy comb. For evening wear it 
is frequently dusted with diamond powder, which gives 
it additional effect. A few short curls falling over the 
waterfall is another becoming style. 

The most novel coiffure consists of five or six long puffs 
or curls rolled over the finger and kept in place by long 
pins, forming a kind of chignon. We will probably give 
an illustration of this style in our next number. 


Skating costumes are this season very elegant, and far 
is the accepted trimming. A very picturesque costume is 
a scarlet skirt scalloped and trimmed with applications of 
black velvet cut out in the shape of skates and chaia- 
stitched on the skirt. The dress skirt is of black material 
gracefully festooned by means of scarlet cords pendent 
from the waist, and having on the end of each a steel pin 
in the shape of a horseshoe or skate. In order to have the 
dress well looped, one cord should be allowed for each 
breadth, but if the dress should be of double fold, two 
cords must be allowed for each breadth. A broad band 
of fur borders the tight-fitting paletét of black velvet 
cloth, and the black velvet turban is likewise trimmed 
with fur. Scarlet cloth gloves, Polish boots with scarlet 
tassels and tongues, an Eureka muff and collar complete 
the costume. The effect is greatly heightened by wearing 
a scarlet searf fastened on one shoulder and tied under the 
arm at the opposite side. The same costume can of course 
be reproduced in various colors, and for skating it is not 
requisite that the fur trimmings should be real. Imitation 
ermine would, for instance, be quite as effective as the 
real. It is, however, requisite that all the fur trimmings 
should be of the same kind, otherwise the effect will be 
completely marred. A coat trimmed with bands of Astra- 
kan or chinchilla cloth would look admirably well with 
a muff collar and turban of chinchilla fur, and ‘could be 
worn in the street. Squirrel skin, which ie not expensive, 
though quite pretty, also answers very well for either‘a 
skating or walking costume. If expense-is mot’ consi- 
dered, very elegant furs can be used as trimmings. Bands 
of fur are exceedingly fashionable in Paris {6r-promenade 
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suits. They are either arranged on the skirt in wide 
borders or in clusters of narrow bands. Graduated bans 
and trimmings running up each breadth of the dress are 
also very popular. We recommend the Eureka muff 
lined with fur as being the most comfortable and stylish 
article of the kind,-and particularly adapted to skating. 
Indeed, it is quite equal to a little stove, and that toa 
skater we think ought to be quite a consideration. (See 
January number, page 24, Figures 6, 7, and 8.) 

A very peculiar skating cap has just been introduced, 
which has certainly the merit of being entirely novel. It 
is formed of a large bird, such asa duck, an owl, or hawk. 
The tail droops over the neck of the wearer, while the 
head is mounted rather high. A tiny pair of gilt skates 
connected by chains hang from the bill. It is a very im- 
promptu-looking head covering, and more attractive for 
its novelty than for the beauty of design. 


Very beautiful fringes and gimps of crysta! beads and 
rings, jet rings with gold, and pendent balls of coral, 
steel, jet, crystal, mother-of-pearl, and ivory, are found 
among the new trimmings for evening and dinner 
dresses. 


The Normandy bonnet, or gig-top, as it is frequently 
termed, is still worn, though at present not quite so much 
in favor as the flat crown with strap-like curtain. Two 
new shapes have appeared, one is the ordinary little Em- 
pire bonnet cut straight off just above the ears, and the 
bonnet strings alone covering the sides of the face. The 
second shape is called the Marie Antoinette. It is a very 
small gypsy. The front rounds off juet above the ears, 
and joins the cape at the back. It is a graceful little 
shape, very becoming, and likely to be one of the spring 
styles. In our next number we will give an engraving 
of this bonnet. Another shape droops in the Marie Stuart 
style in front, and then flares off like wings at the sides. 
This style, however, we cannot recommend. 

A number of very pretty trimmings have been intro- 
duced for the decoration of underskirts. Some are broad 
bands of black velvet with Grecian borders and figures 
in white velvet. Others are illuminated with spots and 
borders in variegated colors. These trimmings are ex- 
ceedingly effective, and as they are of cotton velvet are 
not very costly. 

The most novel garnitures are bands and figures of 
black velvet having desigas cut through them, and the 
spaces filled in with a brilliant color. They have also a 
sanded border of steel, which has a very pretty effect. 
They can be had of all widths, and those intended for 
dress trimmings are edged with a narrow black lace on 
each side. 

Little giris are imitating their mammas in the fashion 
of looping their dresses. The underskirt is generally of 
a bright blue r scarlet material trimmed with black vel- 
vet, and the upper skirt is permanently looped up by 
means of straps and buttons. In our next number we 
will give a wood-cut of this very pretty style of dress. 

Indoor and promenade dresses offer many varieties, 
both in eut and style of trimming. 

One of the prettiest corsages is made tight-fitting and 
round in the waist. Seven sash-like ends caught together 
by a lacing of beads, cord, or velvet are then set on, and 
form a very dressy waist. This style looks particularly 
well in velvet; it is alse a very nice method of refashion- 
ing an old garment. 

ASacther charming novelty tn the dress line is of rich 
blue silk out square in the neek both back and front. The 
apace is thea Glled in with white corded silk or satin 
edged with black Jace, The sleexes are slwost tight, and 











slashed with puffings of white satin or silk showing 
through. The skirt is trimmed with a heavy cable cord 
arranged in scallops to simulate a tunic skirt. 

A very nice arrangement is to have a dress-body cut 
plain to wear with a belt and a basque made separate and 
sewed toa band. It can then be worn at pleasure, and, 
as it fits on under the belt, it has ali the effect of being 
made on the dress. Sometimes the basque is perfectly 
plain, at other times it is slit up to the waist in the back, 
or else made with three tabs or tails. 


Sleeves are still of the coat form, the novelty being in 
the trimming, which is now arranged in a spiral form 
round the sleeve, or ladder-like on the outside of the 
sleeve from the waist to the shoulder. The only new 
sleeve is perfectly straight and hanging. Sometimes it is 
caught together at the end as if fastened round the wrist, 
though it hangs perfectly free. This style of sleeve re 
quires a lining of either white satin or silk; it also calls 
for a tight sleeve of the same material as the dress, ora 
fall white sleeve. 

Skirts are either scalloped, pointed, or cut in turrets on 
the edge, and finished with a cord of silk or worsted, or 
a quilling of braid. A pretty trimming for a silk is a 
thick ruching laid on the undulating edge, and a quilled 
rosette set on each scal!op. Cords are frequently laced 
down the shoulder seam and tied just over the sleeves 
with bows and tassels, 


Donble skirts are now very popular, and one of the 
most stylish modes is to have the skirts of a different 
shade or color. For instance, an underskirt of rich Mexi- 
can blue silk with an overskirt of mode silk, an under- 
skirt of violet silk and an upperskirt of mauve, or a pearl- 
colored skirt enl’'vened by an upperskirt of Solferino. 
The edges of both skirts are generally waved and trimmed 
with a rich cord or passementerie. The best style of cor- 
sage for this dress is a vest with sleeves and a sleeveless 
jacket. The vest should be of the shade of the underskirt, 
and the jacket she same as the overskirt. 

Another style of Gress greatly in favor is the Princesse. 
This is tightly gored in front with large double plaits at 
the back of the skirt, each plait being ornamented with 
tassels or gimp ornaments. 

A favorite style of ornamentation consists of applica- 
tions of velvet cut ont in distinct ornaments richly chain- 
stitched and sprinkled with steel, jet, or gold beads. In 
order to havea good idea of this style of trimming, we 
call our reader’s attentiou to the robe dress on page 123, 
which, however, is but one of many beautiful styles. 

A very beautiful dress just completed at Mme. Demo- 
rest’s establishment, was composed of green satin orna- 
mented with narrow bands of white guipure over green 
velvet. Tunic overdress of pearl-colored silk, scalloped 
out, and edged with a flounce of white guipure, headed 
with velvet and lace. The bodice was cut very loose, and 
above it was a low chemisette of lace, with green chenille 
run in near the upperedge. Ornaments, green crystal set 
in gold. 

Another handsome dress was of moiré, sixteen dollars 
per yard. This was made in the low, square Princesse 
style, and ornamented with a berthé of point lace. The 
sleeves were made with inserted puffs of lace. A very 
heavy cord edged the bottom of the skirt. 

Another of rich black moiré was gored, and trimmed 
with very thick gold cord round the bottom of the skirt, 
upon the top of the sleeves, which were made with one 
very large puff, and round the edge of the sashes, which 
were of velvet, and fringed with chenille on the bottom. 

Fasuion. 
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FLOWER-POT COVER. 


(See Description, Work Department ) 
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Foundation wire for Flower-Pot Crochet Trimming for Flower-Pot Cover, showing the manner in which 
Cover. it is made. 








Flower-Pot Cover complete, 
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ARIA, FROM FRA DIAVOLO. 


(As reproduced the present season at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia.) 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


BY R. RHOLLO. 
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ARIA, FROM FRA DIAVOLO. 
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EVENING ROBE. 


(From the establishment of T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.) 




















Dress of white tulle, ornamented with bands of green er ‘pe edged with black lace. The flowers on the skirt are 
formed of green crépe, with fuliage and branches worked with floss silk. 
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WALKING COSTUME FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


\" 


: 


Dress of light purple silk poplin, with paletét of the same, trimmed with bands of black velvet aud small jet buttous 
Hat of purple velvet, with long veil of purple cr ‘pe lisse. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 















































SPRING WRAP. 








A novel Spring wrap. formed of alternate gores of lace aud velvet. The velvet pieces are richly ornamented with 
jet or steel beads, and edged with chenille fringe, 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 





Fig. 1.—Dress of gray plush, trimmed with black veivet and jet buttons. Sacqne of gray plush, made with a pointed 
yoke, and trimmed with black velvet jet buttons and chenille tassels. Gray straw hat, tarned up on each side, and 
trimmed with blue velvet and plumes. 

Fig 2.—Dress of bright blue poplin, with side stripes of black and white poplin ornamented with a ladder trimming 
of black velvet and large pearl buttons. Fancy sacque of blue poplin, trimmed with black velvet and pearl buttons. 
White straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon aud white feathers. 
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EMBROIDERED 
(See Description, 


WORK-BAG. 
Work Department.) 





BOW FOR LADY’S CRAVAT. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 
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BOOK-MARKERS. 
(See Description, page 176 February number.) 








